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M. A. K. HALLIDAY 





Categories of the Theory 


of Grammar 


There have been in the main two approaches to description in modern 
linguistics: the “textual’’ and the non-textual or, for want of a better word, 
“exemplificatory.”” More recently a third has been added, primarily in 
grammar but lately also in phonology, the “generative’’ (strictly “‘trans- 
formative-generative,” since generation does not presuppose transforma- 
tion). Some linguists have gone so far as to suggest that transformative 
generation should replace other types of description ! as a linguistic method 
of making statements about language.? Others, myself included, feel that 
all three approaches have a fundamental place in linguistics; that they do 
different things, and that the third is a valuable supplement to the first 
two.3 

Description is however not theory. All description, whether generative 
or not, is related to General Linguistic theory; specifically, to that part of 
General Linguistic theory which accounts for how language works. The 
different types of description are bodies of method which derive from, and 
are answerable to, that theory. Each has its place in linguistics, and it is a 


| It is in no way to deny the fundamental importance of Chomsky’s work, in Syntactic 
Structures (Janua Linguarum no. 4, 1957) and elsewhere, if we suggest that the readiness 
of linguists who had previously worked in the ““Bloomfieldian”’ tradition to abandon 
these methods in favour of Chomsky’s is in part due to their lack of theoretical founda- 
tion. The point of view adopted here is that transformation-generation is a type of 
description which, like other types, depends on but does not replace a theory. 

2Even Chomsky (“Generative Grammar,’”’ Word XVII (1961), 219-239), seems to 
imply that a textual study cannot be theoretical. But a grammar of one short text may 
be based on theory; and any theory-based grammar, transformational or not, can be 
Stated in generative terms. 

3 Those linguists who have fo!lowed up the work of Firth have always tended to give 
more weight to textual description than have those following Bloomfield, since for 
the former meaning and the statement of meaning have always been integrated in the 
theory. Cf. Firth, “Synopsis of Linguistic Theory” (Studies in Linguistic Analysis 
(Special Volume of the Philological Society) Oxford, Blackwell, 1957), p. 11, and p. 23: 
“The object of linguistic analysis as here understood is to make statements of meaning 
so that we may see how we use language to live.” 
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pity to deny the value of textual description (which is appropriate, for 
example, in “‘stylistics,” the linguistic study of literature) just because 
certain of the methods used in description are found to be inadequate. 

My purpose in writing this paper is to suggest what seem to me to be the 
fundamental categories of that part of General Linguistic theory which is 
concerned with how language works at the level of grammar, with brief 
reference to the relations between grammar and lexis and between gram- 
mar and phonology. The theory sketched out here derives most of all from 
the work of J. R. Firth.4 At the same time I do not of course imply that I 
think Professor Firth would necessarily have found himself in accord with 
all the views expressed, which in some places depart from his own; nor do 
I underestimate the debt to my present colleagues and the many others 
whose work I have, obviously, drawn on.°5 

No excuse is needed, I think, for a discussion of General Linguistic 
theory. While what has made linguistics fashionable has been, as with other 
subjects, the discovery that it has applications, these applications rest on 
many years of work by people who were simply seekers after knowledge. 
It would not help the subject if the success of these applications led us into 
thinking that the theoretical problems were solved and the basic issues 
closed. 


STARTINGPOINT 


It will perhaps be helpful if the point of departure is first made clear. 
The following is a summary of what is taken as “given” for the purposes of 
this paper. 


1.1. One part of General Linguistic theory is a theory of how language 
works. It is from this that the methods of Descriptive Linguistics are 
derived. 


4 Professor Firth died on 14 December 1960. I had just completed this paper and was 
planning to show it to him on the following day. Although he had not seen it and was in 
no way directly responsible for any of the opinions formulated here, the influence of his 
teaching and of his great scholarship will, I hope, be clearly apparent. 

See especially Firth, “Synopsis,” passim; also ‘Papers in Linguistics 1934-1951,” 
London, Oxford University Press, 1957, chapters 9, 10, 14, 15, 16, “Structural Lin- 
guistics” (Transactions of the Philological Society 1955) and ‘“‘Applications of General 
Linguistics” (Transactions of the Philological Society 1957). 

5 Of major importance to me have been discussions, both on linguistic theory as a 
whole and on the specific subjects mentioned, with J. C. Catford, J. O. Ellis, A. McIntosh 
(lexis and “‘delicacy’’—the latter concept is of his origination), J. M. Sinclair (English 
grammar) and J. P. Thorne (logical structure of linguistic theory, and the work of 
Chomsky). 
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1.2. The relevant theory consists of a scheme of interrelated categories 
which are set up to account for the data, and a set of scales of abstraction 
which relate the categories to the data and to each other. The data to be 
accounted for are observed language events, observed as spoken or as 
codified in writing, any corpus of which, when used as material for lin- 
guistic description, is a “‘text.”’® 


1.3. Description consists in relating the text to the categories of the theory. 
The methods by which this is done involve a number of processes of ab- 
straction, varying in kind and variable in degree. It is the theory that 
determines the relation of these processes of abstraction to each other and 
to the theory.’ 


1.4. The theory requires that linguistic events should be accounted for at a 
number of different levels: this is found to be necessary because of the 
difference in kind of the processes of abstraction involved.® 


1.5. The primary levels are “form,” “‘substance”’ and “‘context.’’ The sub- 
stance is the material of language: “‘phonic”’ (audible noises) or “‘graphic”’ 
(visible marks). The form is the organization of the substance into mean- 
ingful events: “‘meaning” is a concept, and a technical term, of the theory 
(see below, 1.8). The context is the relation of the form to non-linguistic 


6 As used by Firth, loc. cit.; cf. ““Papers”’ p. 225. Here “‘text’’ refers to the event under 
description, whether it appears as corpus (textual description), example (exemplificatory) 
or terminal string (transformative-generative). 

7 The set of these abstractions, constituting the body of descriptive method, might be 
regarded as a “‘calculus,”’ since its function is to relate the theory to the data. It is im- 
portant to distinguish between calculus (description) and theory; also between descrip- 
tion and the set of generalizations and hypotheses by which the theory was arrived at in 
the first place. The latter precede the theory and are not susceptible of “‘rigorization;” 
though we may distinguish the logical stages of observation-generalization—hypothe- 
tization-theory, keeping Hjelmslev’s distinction between “thypothesis” and “theory” 
(Prolegomena to a theory of language. (International Journal of American Linguistics, 
Memoir no. 7, 1953), p. 8; cf. W. S. Allen, “Relationship in Comparative Linguistics” 
(Transactions of the Philological Society 1953), p. 53). Here we are concerned with the 
stages, once the theory is formulated, of theory—description-text. 

8 Since the theory is a theory of how language works, it does not matter whether the 
levels are considered levels of language or levels of linguistics (theory or description): it 
comes to the same thing. Cf. Firth, ““Papers,’”’ p. 143: ‘“‘We must expect therefore that 
linguistic science will also find it necessary to postulate the maintenance of linguistic 
patterns and systems... within which there is order, structure and function. Such 
systems are maintained in activity, and in activity they are to be studied. It is on these 
grounds that linguistics must be systemic;” and cf. pp. 187, 192. 
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1.6. The complete framework of levels requires certain further sub- “ 
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1.8. Language has “formal meaning” and “‘contextual meaning.” Formal lang 
meaning is the “information” of information theory, though (#) it can be as (€ 
stated without being quantified and was in fact formulated in linguistics a 
independently of the development of information theory as a means of 14 
9 Cf. A. McIntosh, “The analysis of written Middle English”’ (Transactions of the oe 
Philological Society 1956). Professor McIntosh has recently followed this up with 3 non- 
further, so far unpublished, study of the underlying theoretical problems. Time 


10 1.5-1.7 may be summarized schematically as follows: what 
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quantifying it,!! and (ii) formal meaning in lexis cannot be quantified until 
a method is found for measuring the information of non-finite (“‘open’’) 
sets (see below, 2.1 and 8.2). The formal meaning of an item is its operation 
in the network of formal relations. 


1.9. Contextual meaning, which is an extension of the popular—and 
traditional linguistic—notion of meaning, is quite distinct from formal 
meaning and has nothing whatever to do with “information.” '2 The con- 
textual meaning of an item is its relation to extratextual features; but this 
is not a direct relation of the item as such, but of the item in its place in 
linguistic form: contextual meaning is therefore logically dependent on 
formal meaning. !3 


1.10. It follows from 1.8 and 1.9 that, in description, formal criteria are 
crucial, taking precedence over contextual criteria; and that the statement 
of formal meaning logically precedes the statement of contextual 
meaning.!4 


11 Cf. Firth, “‘Papers,”’ p. 227: ““A nominative in a four-case system would in this sense 
necessarily have a different ‘meaning’ from a nominative in a two-case or in a fourteen- 
case system, for example.” The article from which this is quoted, ‘““General Linguistics 
and Descriptive Grammar,” was published in 1951; but Firth’s view of the “dispersal of 
meaning,” that (i) form is meaningful and (ii) formal meaning is distinct from con- 
textual meaning, antedates this by some time; it is in fact already clear, though without 
the precise formulation of formal meaning, in ““The Technique of Semantics” (1935) 
(also reprinted in ‘“‘Papers’’). 

12 Some of what has been written on information theory and language is vitiated by 
the confusion between these two levels of meaning; cf. my reviews of Whatmough: 
Language: A Modern Synthesis and Herdan: Language as Choice and Chance in Archiuum 
Linguisticum 10 (ii) and 11 (ii). It is doubtful whether, even if contextual meaning can ever 
be quantified, it has anything to do with “information;” the latter is a function of the 
operation of (a term in) a system, and a linguistic item can never be a term in a con- 
textual system even if such a thing can be rigorously described. Cf. below, 10.7. 

13 The reason why “context” is preferred to “‘semantics”’ as the name of this interlevel 
is that “semantics” is too closely tied to one particular method of statement, the con- 
ceptual method; cf. Firth, “Synopsis” pp. 9-10, 20. The latter, by attempting to link 
language form to unobservables, becomes circular, since concepts are only observable 
as (exponents of) the forms they are set up to “explain.” The linguistic statement of 
context attempts to relate language form to (abstractions from) other (i.e. extratextual) 
observables. 

14 Cf. Firth, “Synopsis,” p. 15: “References to non-verbal constituents of situations 
are admissible in corroboration of formal linguistic characteristics stated as criteria for 
setting up . . . word-classes.”” The approach to context from the other end, that is from 
non-language, has been developed in an important monograph by William E. Bull: 
Time, tense and the verb (Univ. of California Publications in Linguistics no. 19, 1960), as 
what he (perhaps unfortunately, in view of the formal use of “‘system’’) calls “‘systemic 
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1.11. Finally, it is necessary to distinguish not only between theory and 
description but also between description and presentation. Presentation, 
the way the linguist expounds the description, varies with purpose, and 
relative merit is judged by reference to the specific purpose intended. 
Description depends on the theory; theoretical validity is demanded, and 
relative merit is judged by reference to comprehensiveness and delicacy.!5 


GRAMMAR 


2.1. Grammar is that level of linguistic form at which operate closed 
systems.!®. 17 Since a system is by definition closed, the use of the term 
“‘closed” here is a mnemonic device; but since “‘system”’ alone will be used 


linguistics.”” The difficulty of this method lies in deciding on what Bull calls (p. 3) “those 
features of objective reality which are pertinent to the problem,” since this can only be 
known by reference to linguistic forms: cf. e.g. p. 17 “it may be assumed that normal 
people automatically divide, on the preverbal level, all events into three categories: 
those anterior to PP (point present) ..., those simultaneous with PP... , and those 
posterior to PP;” p. 20 “The languages of the dominant world cultures use vector 
formulas, and the discussion which follows is therefore concerned only with the structure 
of a hypothetical tense system based on tie vector principle;” p. 24 “The system, of 
course, would break down if a plus form were to be used to describe a minus event or if 
a form indicating anticipation were used for recollection.”’ This does not invalidate the 
approach; it does suggest that it will have to be part of a study of context which starts 
from form as well as from “‘objective reality,” as phonology works both from form and 
from substance; context, like phonology, is in a real sense an interlevel. 

15 Theoretical validity implies making maximum use of the theory (see below, 2.3 and 
6.2). It is not necessary to add a separate criterion of “‘simplicity,” since this is no use 
unless defined; and it would then turn out to be a property of a maximally grammatical 
description, since complication equals a weakening of the power of the theory and hence 
less grammaticalness. It should perhaps also be mentioned here that the distinction 
between methods of description and discovery procedures is here taken for granted 
throughout (cf. below, 2.3). We are not concerned with how the linguist “finds out” how 
an event is to be described. This is no more capable of scientific exposition than are the 
steps by which the theory was arrived at in the first place—in fact less, since the latter 
can at least be formulated, while the former can only be summed up in the words of the 
song: “I did what I could.” 

16 Cf. Firth, “Synopsis,” p. 22 (and above 1.8 n. 11); R. H. Robins, ““Some Considera- 
tions on the status of grammar in linguistics’ Archiuum Linguisticum XI (1959), 101; 
Garvin, see below (6.3 n. 60). 

17 “Grammar” is also the name for the study of grammar; as with “level” (above, 
1.4 n. 8), it is unnecessary to distinguish between “the grammar” of a language and 
“grammar” in theory and description—though a distinction is often made between 
“lexis”’ and “‘lexicology,” the latter being the study of lexis. Again, not a set of discovery 
procedures, but a set of properties of what the linguist accounts for grammatically. The 
grammar of a language can only be “‘defined’”’ as that part of the language that is 
accounted for by grammatical description. 
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as the name of one of the four fundamental grammatical categories (see 
below, 6) it is useful to retain “‘closed system’? when referring to the 
system as the crucial criterion for distinguishing grammar from lexis. 
A closed system is a set of terms with these characteristics: 
(a) the number of terms is finite: they can be listed as A B C D, and all 
other items E . . . are outside the system. 
(b) each term is exclusive of all the others: a given term A cannot be 
identical with B or C or D. 
(c) if a new term is added to the system this changes the meaning of all 
the others. !8 
Any part of linguistic form which is not concerned with the operation of 
closed systems belongs to the level of lexis. The distinction between 
closed system patterns and open set patterns in language is in fact a 
cline; but the theory has to treat them as two distinct types of pattern 
requiring different categories. For this reason General Linguistic theory 
must here provide both a theory of grammar and a theory of lexis, and 
also a means of relating the two. A description depending on General 
Linguistic theory will need to separate the descriptions of the two levels 
both from each other and from the description of their interrelations. This 
paper is primarily concerned with the theory of grammar, though re- 
ference will be made to lexis at various points. 


2.2. The fundamental categories for the theory of grammar are four: 
“unit,” “structure,” “class,” and “system.” These are categories of the 


99 66 ” 


18 The reference is, of course, to formal meaning: it is form that is under discussion. 
It may always happen that the addition of a new term changes the contextual meaning 
of at least one of the others, since terms that are formally mutually exclusive are likely 
to carry contextual distinctions; but this is not a property of a system. The ‘“‘addition”’ 
of a new term is not of course considered as a process (though historical change is one 
type of instance of it): it may be displayed in any comparison of two related systems. 
For example, two possible systems of first and second person pronouns used by different 
speakers of Italian (quoted in oblique disjunct form; I=“‘interior to social group,” 
E “exterior .. .””): 


l me me 
1+ noi noi 
2I te te 
21+ voi 

2E lei \ voi 
2E+ loro 


(The distinctions made in written Italian are ignored, since they would not affect the 
point.) The difference in formal meaning is a function of the different number of terms: 
in system one me excludes five others, in system two only three. In contextual meaning 
only terms of the 2 group are affected. 
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highest order of abstraction: they are established, and interrelated, in the 
theory. If one asks: “‘why these four, and not three, or five, or another 
four?’’, the answer must be: because language is like that—because these 
four, and no others, are needed to account for the data: that is, to account 
for all grammatical patterns that emerge by generalization from the data, 
As the primary categories of the theory, they make possible a coherent 
account of what grammar is and of its place in language, and a compre- 
hensive description of the grammars of languages, neither of which is 
possible without them. 

Each of the four is specifically related to, and logically derivable from, 
each of the others. There is no relation of precedence or logical priority 
among them. They are all mutually defining: as with theoretical categories 
in general, “‘definition’’ in the lexicographical sense is impossible, since no 
one category is defined until all the others are, in the totality of the theory.!® 
The order chosen here for exposition is therefore simply that which seemed 
the easiest: namely the order in which they are listed above. 

The relation of these categories to each other and to the data involve 
three distinct scales of abstraction, those of “‘rank,” “‘exponence,”’ and 
‘delicacy ;”’ these are considered separately (see below, 7) but have also to 
be referred to in connection with the categories. In discussing these I have 
used the terms “hierarchy,” “‘taxonomy,” and “cline” as general scale- 
types. A hierarchy is taken to mean a system of terms related along a single 
dimension which must be one involving some form of logical precedence 
(such as inclusion).2° A taxonomy is taken to mean a special type of hier- 
archy, one with two additional characteristics: (i) there is a constant rela- 
tion of each term to the term immediately following it, and a constant 
reciprocal relation of each to that immediately preceding it; and (ii) degree 


19 Cf. Firth, “Synopsis,” p. 2: “Moreover, these and other technical words are given 
their ‘meaning’ by the restricted language of the theory, and by application of the 
theory in quoted works.” This is true of descriptive categories too: “‘noun”’ can no more 
be defined in a glossary than “structure.” 

20 [ should therefore agree with Palmer that linguistic levels do not form a hierarchy: 
(F. R. Palmer, “Linguistic Hierarchy,” Lingua VII (1958), 241. His view is “that there 
are levels, but only in the widest sense, and that these are related in specific, but different, 
ways. The set of relationships cannot be regarded as a hierarchy, except in the loosest 
sense of the word.” Palmer however appears to reintroduce procedural hierarchy when 
he says (p. 240), ““The procedure is not from phonetics via phonology to grammar, but 
from grammar via phonology to phonetics, though with the reminder that the phonetic 
statement is the basis, i.e. the ultimate justification for the analysis.”’ I would rather say 
that there is order among the levels, determined by their interrelations, but (a) no 
hierarchy, in the defined sense of the word, and (b) no procedural direction. Unfor- 
tunately Palmer excludes this use of “‘order:” (pp. 231-232) “There is a statable order of 
levels . . . and, therefore, a hierarchy” (in reference to Hockett). 
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is significant, so that the place in order of each one of the terms, statable as 
the distance in number of steps from either end, is a defining characteristic 
of that term.?! A cline resembles a hierarchy in that it involves relation 
along a single dimension; but instead of being made up of a number of 
discrete terms a cline is a continuum carrying potentially infinite gradation. 


2.3. In this view of linguistics description is, as already emphasized, a body 
of method derived from theory, and not a set of procedures. This has one 
important consequence. If description is procedural, the only way of 
evaluating a given description is by reference to the procedures themselves : 
a good description is one that has carried out the right procedures in the 
right order, but for any more delicate evaluation external criteria have to 
be invoked. Moreover every language has to be treated as if it was un- 
known, otherwise procedural rules will be violated; so the linguist has to 
throw away half his evidence and a good few of his tools. 

A theory on the other hand provides a means for evaluating descriptions 
without reference to the order in which the facts are accounted for. The 
linguist makes use of all he knows and there is no priority of dependence 
among the various parts of the description. The best description is then 
that which, comprehensiveness presupposed, is maximally grammatical: 
that is, makes maximum use of the theory to account for a maximum 
amount of the data. Simplicity has then to be invoked only when it is 
necessary to decide between fewer systems with more terms and more 
systems with fewer terms: and since both information theory and lin- 
guistic intuition favour the latter even this preference might be built in to 
the theory.?2 

21 Immediate Constituent analysis, for example, yields a hierarchy that is not a 
taxonomy: it does not fulfil criterion (ii). (It may not always fulfil (i): cf. C. F. Hockett, 
“Two models of grammatical description,” Readings in Linguistics (ed. M. Joos, 
Washington, ACLS, 1957), p. 391: “There must be also at least a few utterances in 
which the hierarchical structure is ambiguous, since otherwise the hierarchical structure 
would in every case be determined by form and order, and hence not a ‘primitive’.’’) 

22 The theory thus leads to “‘polysystemic’’-ness in description—both syntagmatically 
and paradigmatically. Syntagmatic polysystemic statement follows from the linking of 
classes and systems to places in structure (see below, 4-6), so that the question “how can 
we prove that the 6b of beak and the b of cab are occurrences of one and the same 
phoneme?” (C. L. Ebeling, “Linguistic Units,” Janua Linguarum XII (1960), p. 17) is 
regarded as an unreal one; cf. Palmer ““Comparative Statement and Ethiopian Semitic” 
(Transactions of the Philological Society, 1958), pp. 122-124); Firth ‘“‘Papers,”’ p. 121, 
“Structural Linguistics,” p. 93; J. Carnochan “Glottalization in Hausa” (Transactions 
of the Philological Society, 1952), p. 78; R. H. Robins, “‘Vowel Nasality in Sundanese,” 
Studies in Linguistic Analysis, p. 96; and Eugenie Henderson, “The Phonology of Loan- 


words in Some South-east Asian Languages” (Transactions of the Philological Society, 
1951), p. 132. 
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UNIT 


3.1. Language is patterned activity. At the formal level, the patterns are 
patterns of meaningful organization: certain regularities are exhibited over 
certain stretches of language activity. An essential feature of the stretches 
over which formal patterns operate is that they are of varying extent. 
Abstracting out those of lexis, where the selection is from open sets, we find 
that the remaining, closed system, patterns are associated with stretches that 
not only are of differing extent but also appear as it were one inside the 
other, in a sort of one-dimensional Chinese box arrangement. Since 
language activity takes place in time, the simplest formulation of this 
dimension is that it is the dimension of time, or, for written language, of 
linear space: the two can then be generalized as “progression” and the 
relation between two items in progression is one of “sequence.” 

But there is a danger here. It is obvious that absolute measurements of 
linear progression belong to language substance (where one may be in- 
terested in the number of seconds, or possibly even the number of inches, 
occupied by an utterance). What is less obvious is that the whole dimension 
of progression in fact belongs to substance, and that the stretches which 
carry grammatical patterns—or rather the members of that abstract cate- 
gory that we set up to account for these stretches—have to be ranged ona 
dimension of which linear progression is only a manifestation in substance: 
a dimension we may call “‘order.”’23 By implication, this allows that in any 
given instance sequence may not manifest order, or that order may have 


Paradigmatically, the ‘‘simplicity”’ referred to here follows from the requirement of 
making maximum use of the category of “‘system”’ by polysystemic or ‘“‘multidimen- 
sional’ statement in grammar; cf. my “Grammatical Categories in Modern Chinese” 
(Transactions of the Philological Society, 1956), p. 192. 

23 ““Manifestation” (in substance) and “realization” (in form) are introduced here to 
represent different degrees along the scale of exponence (see below, 7.3). In this paper I 
have used “exponent” as indicating relative position on the exponence scale (a formal 
item as exponent of a formal category, and a feature of substance as exponent of a 
formal category or item); this departs from the practice of those who restrict the term 
“exponent” to absolute exponents in substance. As used here, “formal item” is a tech- 
nical term for the endpoint of the exponence relation (“‘most exponential’ point) in 
form: the lexical itenr “cat,” the word “‘cat’” as member of the word class of noun, the 
morpheme “‘-ing” (as class member operating at tie place of an element) in word 
structure, etc.; it is thus already an abstraction from substance and will be stated 
orthographically or phonologically. In this formulation, exponence is the only relation 
by which formal category, formal item and feature of substance are linked on a single 
scale: hence the need for a single term to indicate relative position on the scale. Two 
defined positions on this scale can then be distinguished as “realization’’ and “‘mani- 
festation.” 
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other manifestations; even if this never happens, the distinction is necessary 
until such time as it is shown that the theory does not need to make pro- 
vision for its happening. In fact it does happen: sequence is a variable, and 
must be replaced in the theory by the more abstract dimension of order.?4 


3.2. The category set up to account for the stretches that carry gram- 
matical patterns is the “unit.”’ The units of grammar form a hierarchy that 
isa taxonomy. To talk about any hierarchy, we need a conversational scale; 
the most appropriate here might seem that of size, going from “‘largest’’ to 
“smallest ;’’ on the other hand size is difficult to represent in tables and 
diagrams, and may also trap one into thinking in substantial terms, and a 
vertical scale, from “highest” to “‘lowest,”’ has advantages here. For the 
moment we may use both, eventually preferring the latter. The relation 
among the units, then, is that, going from top (largest) to bottom (smallest), 
each “consists of” one, or of more than one, of the unit next below (next 
smaller). The scale on which the units are in fact ranged in the theory needs 
a name, and may be called “‘rank.” 


“Consists of,” like “unit” and “rank,” also belongs to the theory: its 
realization in form varies between and within languages, and is stated of 
course in description.25 The possibilities are sequence, inclusion and con- 
flation. Thus if in a given instance a unit of one rank consists of two units 
of rank next below, these may appear in form as one following, interrupt- 
ing, or overlaying the other. 

Three further points about the rank relation need to be clarified. First, 
the theory allows for downward “‘rank shift:” the transfer of a (formal re- 
alization of a) given unit to a lower rank. Second, it does not allow for 
upward rank shift. Third, only whole units can enter into higher units. 
Taken together these three mean that a unit can inciude, in what it consists 
of, a unit of rank higher than or equal to itself but not a unit of rank more 
than one degree lower than itself; and not, in any case, a part of any unit.2° 

24 Cf. Firth, “Synopsis,” p. 5: “In these structures, one recognizes the place and order 
of the categories. This, however, is very different from the successivity of bits and pieces 
in a unidirectional time sequence.” 

25 Cf. above, 3.1 n. 23. 

26 The two latter restrictions represent an important addition to the power of the 
“unit” as a theoretical category. The first toleration is required to account for “‘regres- 
sive” structures: cf. Victor H. Yngve, ““A Model and an Hypothesis for Language 
Structure,” Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, 104 (v), p. 19. As 
Chomsky has said (‘Syntactic Structures,”’ pp. 23-24), “the assumption that languages 
are infinite is made in order to simplify the description of these languages . . . If a gram- 
mar does not have recursive devices it will be prohibitively complex.”” Yngve makes the 
important distinction between “‘progressive”’ and “regressive” structures, accounting for 
them separately in his model. Whether or not he is right in postulating a depth limit (of 
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3.3. The number of units in the hierarchy is a feature of the description. 
It varies from language to language, but is fixed by the description for each 
language, or rather for each describendum or “état de langue.” The possi- 
bility of there being only one is excluded by the theory, since a hierarchy 
cannot be composed of one member. It is however theoretically possible 
to conceive of a language having only two, and an artificial language could 
be constructed on these lines (whereas it would not be possible to construct 
an artificial language having only one unit). English grammar, as far as it 
has been studied to date, seems to require five, though further, statistical, 
work on grammar might yield at least one more. 

No special status, other than that?? presupposed by rank, is assigned by 
grammatical theory to any one unit. Since in any case only two, as a 
minimum, are required, only two would be available for special status. As 
it happens we can assign special status to two grammatical units by re- 
ference to other levels on a “‘more/less” basis. There will always be one 
unit which, more than any other, offers itself as an item for contextual 
statement because it does the language work in situations: so it might as 
well always have the same name: “sentence.” There will be another unit, 
always lower in rank, which more than any other (but again not ex- 
clusively) enters into another type of pattern and thus offers itself as an 
item for lexical statement ;28 this we may as well always call the “‘word.”’ So, 
in grammatical theory, all languages have at least two units; in description, 
all languages have sentences and all languages have words—but the 
““sentenceness” of the sentence and the “‘wordness”’ of the word do not 
derive from the theory of grammar. 

Various names are available for those above, below or in between when 
they turn up. For English, for the two units between sentence and word the 
terms “clause” and “phrase” are generally used. It is at the rank of the 


about 7) for “regressive” structures, while allowing “progressive” structures to be in- 
finitely expanded (p. 21), they do represent very different types of “‘infiniteness,” and are 
separately accounted for in the present theory, the former with, the latter without, 
rank shift. This determines the nature, but does not restrict the use, of the perfectly 
valid arbitrary limit on delicacy which the grammar can set in each case without loss of 
comprehensiveness. 

27 Such as the status of “being the smallest.” 

28 Cf. below, 8. The item for lexical statement is not to be identified on the grammatical 
rank scale; nor is it a “unit” at all in the sense in which the term is here used in grammar, 
since this use presupposes a rank scale (as well as the other terms “‘structure,” “class,” 
and “system” in a system of related categories), which is absent from lexis. It is probably 
better to restrict the term “unit” to grammar and phonology: cf. C. E. Bazell, “Lin- 
guistic Form” (Istanbul, University Press, 1953, p. 11)—though Bazell does not here 
consider lexical form. 
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phrase that there is most confusion—because there are here the greatest 
difficulties—in the description of English; one reason is that in English this 
unit carries a fundamental “class” division (see below, 5), so fundamental 
that it is useful to have two names for this unit in order to be able to talk 
about it: I propose to call it the “group,” but to make a class distinction 
within it between “group” and “phrase.”’ Below the word, English has one 
unit, called by the general name for the unit of lowest rank, the “mor- 
pheme.” 29 

So in the description of English the sentence 3° consists of one or more 
complete clauses, the clause of one or more complete groups, the group of 
one or more complete words and the word of one or more complete 
morphemes. The descriptive meaning of “‘consists of,” and the possibilities 
of rank shift (including recursive rank shift), are stated as and where 
applicable. One distinction that is often useful is between a member of a 
unit that consists of only one member of the unit next below and one that 
consists of more than one; the former may be called “‘simple”’ and the latter 


“compound,” but if this is done the terms must be kept rigorously to this, 
and no other, use.3! 


3.4. The theory requires that each unit should be fully identifiable in de- 
scription. This means that, if the description is textual, every item of the 
text is accounted for at all ranks, through the various links of the ‘“‘ex- 
ponence” chain which involve, of course, the remaining theoretical 


29 So, for the description of English: 
UNITS 
sentence 
| clause 
group (/phrase) 
word 
u morpheme 

30 Statistical work on grammar may yield a further unit, above the sentence: it will then 
be possible to set up sentence classes, and account for sequences of them, by reference 
to this higher unit. Similarly in phonology we need a unit in English above the tone 
group to account for sequences of different tones. The grammatical and phonological 
“paragraph” (and perhaps “‘paraphone?’’) is probably within reach of a team of lin- 
guist, statistician, programmer, and computer; cf. Firth, “Synopsis,” p. 18 “‘Attention 
must first be paid to the longer elements of text—such as the paragraph . . .”’; Zellig S. 
Harris, “Discourse Analysis” (Language 28 (i, iv)); for Hill, and others, this is “‘stylistics”’ 
(A. A. Hill, Introduction to Linguistic Structures, p. 406), but in the present theory it would 
come within exactly the same general framework of categories. 

31 The “simple/compound” opposition is thus one of structure. It may, of course, 
happen that a given realization yields simple membership all the way up and down the 
rank scale. Yes may be (i.e. may be an exponent of) one sentence which is one clause 
which is one group which is one word which is one morpheme. 
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categories. If the description is exemplificatory, exactly the same is implied, 
except that the description proceeds from category to exponent instead of 
from exponent to category. 

It will be clear from the discussion in the next sections that there can be 
no question of independent identification of the exponents of the different 
units, since criteria of any given unit always involve reference to others, 
and therefore indirectly to all the others. A clause can only be identified as 
a clause if a sentence can be identified as a sentence and a group as a 
group, and so on up and down the line. For this reason description is not 
and can never be unidirectional: it is essential to “shunt,” and “shunting” 
is a descriptive method that is imposed on description by theory. 


STRUCTURE 


4.1. The unit being the category of pattern-carrier, what is the nature of the 
patterns it carries? In terms once again of language as activity, and there- 
fore in linear progression, the patterns take the form of the repetition of 
like events. Likeness, at whatever degree of abstraction, is of course a cline, 
ranging from “having everything in common” to “having nothing in 
common.” The commonplace that no two events are ever identical, that the 
same thing can never happen twice, is of no relevance whatever to lin- 
guistics; as soon as description starts, however little the generalization in- 
volved, absolute identity is a necessary hypothesis, which is then built into 
the theory, as one endpoint of the likeness cline. Likeness, including 
absolute identity, is of course redefined for each level and each category. 

In grammar the category set up to account for likeness between events in 
successivity is the “‘structure.”’ 32 If the relation between events in succes- 
sivity is “‘syntagmatic,”’ the structure is the highest abstraction of patterns 
of syntagmatic relations. The scale used for talking about it, and for its 
graphic display, will most naturally be the orthographic scale: to those of 
us brought up on the roman alphabet this happens to run horizontally from 
left to right, which is enough reason for adopting this version of the scale. 
But, as in the case of the unit, it must be stressed that linear progression 
itself is a feature of substance. A structure is made up of “elements” which 
are graphically represented as being in linear progression; but the theore- 
tical relation among them is one of “‘order.”” Order may, but does not 
necessarily, have as its realization “sequence,” the formal relation carried 


32 Cf. Firth, ““Synopsis,”’ esp. pp. 17, 30, and “‘Structural Linguistics,”’ esp. pp. 89, 91; 
Robins, “Formal Divisions in Sundanese” (Transactions of the Philological Society 
1953), p. 109: my, ““The Language of the Chinese ‘Secret History of the Mongols’” 
Publications of the Philological Society 17 (Oxford, Blackwell, 1959), p. 49. 
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by linear progression; sequence is at a lower degree of abstraction than 
order and is one possible formal exponent of it.33 


4.2. A structure is thus an arrangement of elements ordered in “‘places.” 
Places are distinguished by order alone: a structure XXX consists of three 
places. Different elements, on the other hand, are distinguished by some 
relation other than that of order: a structure XYZ consists of three 
elements which are (and must be, to form a structure) place-ordered, 
though they can be listed (X, Y, Z) as an inventory of elements making up 
the particular structure.34 A structure is always a structure of a given unit. 


33 Cf. Firth, ““Synopsis,”’ p. 17: ‘‘Elements of structure . . . share a mutual expectancy 
in an order which is not merely a sequence.’ Since sequence is a variable, and may or 
may not be an exponent of structure, we find difference in sequence without difference 
in structure (cf. below, 4.3 n. 42), or difference in structure without difference in sequence. 
I am indebted to J. M. Sinclair for a recent conversational example of the latter: 
orthographically, ““The man came (,) from the Gas Board.” Phonologically (relevant 
units: “tone group,” bounded by //, and “foot,” by /—these are unit boundaries and 
have nothing to do with juncture): what was said was (tonic syllable underlined): 


// 1 the/man/came//1 from the/Gas/Board// 


Grammatically, one clause, structure SP; exponent of P ‘“‘came,” of S “the man... 
from the Gas Board,”’ being a nominal group, structure MH+ Q. What might have been 
said was 

//1 the/man/came from the/Gas/Board// 


Grammatically, one clause, structure SPA; exponents, S “‘the man’’, P “‘came’’, A “from 
the Gas Board’’. The two are different in grammatical structure, and this difference has 
its exponent in phonic substance which can be stated phonologically. (That the phono- 
logical patterns, and the distinction between them, abstracted from the substance along 
one dimension correspond regularly (though not one/one) with the grammatical patterns, 
and the distinction between them, abstracted along another dimension from the same 
substance can be shown by the construction of other partially like clauses.) But though 
the difference in structure has its manifestation in substance (there can of course be 
ambiguity in substance, as in Hockett’s “old men and women”, ““Two Models” p. 390n.), 
in form the difference is not realized in sequence. In sequence, “from the Gas Board” 
occupies the same place in both instances; in order, S and A stand in different relations 
to P, and “from the Gas Board”’ is exponent of (part of) S in the one case and of (the 
whole of) A in the other. 

Sequence is presumably always manifested in phonic substance as linear progres- 
sion; the distinction is then one of exponence, “‘sequence”’ being the name for that formal 
relation between formal items of which linear progression is the manifestation in 
phonic substance. 

34 It is useful to make a distinction in the use of symbols between an inventory of 
elements of a structure and a structure, by the use of commas in the former. Thus, 
X, Y, Z is an inventory of elements, XYZ a structure composed of these elements. 
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Each unit may display a range of possible structures, and the only theore- 
tical restriction is that each unit must carry at least one structure that 
consists of more than one place.35 

Each place and each element in the structure of a given unit is defined 
with reference to the unit next below. Each place is the place of operation 
of one member of the unit next below, considered as one occurrence. Each 
element represents the potentiality of operation of a member of one 
grouping of members of the unit next below, considered as one item- 
grouping.*° It follows from this that the lowest unit has no structure ;3” if it 
carried structure, there would be another unit below it. 


4.3. In description, structures are stated as linear arrangements of symbols, 
each symbol (occurrence) standing for one place and each different symbol 
(item) standing for one element. Since elements of structure “‘exist”’ only at 
this degree of abstraction, the relation ‘“‘stands for’’ means simply “‘is 
shorthand for,” like that of an initial: “‘‘U’ stands for ‘United’.” In a few 
cases traditional names exist which can usefully serve as names for elements 
of structure, with the initial letter as the descriptive symbol. In the state- 
ment of English clause structure, for example, four elements are needed, 


35 Since a unit that carried only one-place structures would be unnecessary: if, for 
example, all words consist of one morpheme (i.e. the unit “word” has no structure 
containing more than one place), ““word”’ and *““morpheme”’ would be one and the same 
unit. 

36 For the name and nature of this grouping, see below, 5. 

37 Since the morpheme (i) is a grammatical unit and (ii) carries no grammatical 
structure, it has no structure. Cf. Palmer, “‘Linguistic Hierarchy,” pp. 229-230 (quoting 
Hockett, Manuai of Phonology, p. 15): **‘Morphemes are not composed of phonemes at 
all. Morphemes are indivisible units. A given morpheme is represented by a certain more 
or less compact arrangement of phonologic material . . . If we call any such representa- 
tion a morph, then it becomes correct to say that a morph has a phonological structure— 
that it consists of an arrangement of phonemes’. (Hockett) recognizes that the units 
established at each level differ in kind, and not merely in size, from those established at 
other levels.” The “morph” does indeed accommodate the theoretical point (but cf. 
below, 10.1 n. 83), that the units differ in kind; but in accepting Hockett’s view Palmer 
has not noted that, since they differ in kind, “‘size’’ cannot be abstracted as common to 
the two dimensions of abstraction for them to differ in. That is, a grammatical unit can 
only be exponentially coextensive (or not) with a phonological one: when it is, this is a 
descriptive accident for which the linguist can be thankful (cf. reference to Allen in 
7.1 n. 64 below), but the grammar cannot be made to define the units for phonological 
statement (cf. the example in 4.1 n. 33 above, where two exponents of the same gram- 
matical unit “clause” may be (systemically contrasted by being) coextensive either with 
one tone group or with two). And, even though we may use the categories of “unit” and 
“structure” both in grammar and in phonology, these are not shown to be comparable 
unless the two theories have the same system of primitive terms with the same inter- 
relations. 
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for which the widely accepted terms “subject,” “predicator,” “‘comple- 
ment,” and “adjunct” are appropriate.>® These yield four distinct symbols, 
so that S, P, C, A would be the inventory of elements of English clause 
structure. All clause structures can then be stated as combinations of these 
four in different places: SAPA, ASP, SPC, ASPCC, etc. For one type of 
group we have the names “modifier,” “head,” “qualifier,” giving an in- 
ventory M, H, Q: here, if the total range of possible structures is H, MH, 
HQ, MHQ, these possibilities can be stated in a single formula, where 
parentheses indicate ““may or may not be present,” as (M) H (Q).3® 

In other cases, no names come ready to hand; names can be imported or 
coined, or arbitrary symbols chosen—colours, for example, have ad- 
vantages over letters in presentation, though there are not enough of them 
and they have to be re-defined in description for each unit. It is tempting 
sometimes to derive the symbols from the name given to the grouping of 
members of the unit next below which operates at the given element (as if 
one were to put V instead of P because what operates at P is the verbal 
group); but it is important to avoid identifying this grouping, which belongs 
to a different category as well as a different rank, with the element itself— 
therefore if this method is to be used at all it must be used all the time and 
a statement made to cover it.4° 

There are some instances where an element of structure is identified as 
such solely by reference to formal sequence: where the element is defined by 
place stated as absolute or relative position in sequence. It is useful to 
indicate that here sequence is so to speak built in to structure, and this can 
be shown by an arrow placed over the symbols for the elements concerned. 


38 As used by Hill, Linguistic Structures, pp. 256 ff. The “‘definitions” of these terms 
(i.e. the categories themselves) are of course different, since the theory differs from Hill’s. 
Cf. below, 10.6. 

39 This formulaic presentation is useful as a generalized statement of an inventory of 
possible structures: a list H, MH, HQ, HMQ can be generalized as (M)H(Q). This par- 
ticular instance is an oversimplification, since there may be more than one exponent of 
M and Q: the formula would then read (M .. .")H(Q.. ."), where . . .2 allows infinite 
progression (not regression). 

40 The real point is to avoid taking two distinct theoretical steps at once. As said below 
(5), the relation of *“‘class’’ to “‘structure”’ is such that a class of a given unit stands in 
one/one relation to an element of structure of the unit next above: thus, the exponent of 
the element P in the structure of the unit ‘“‘clause”’ is the class ‘“‘verbal’’ of the unit 
“group”. We could—provided we did so consistently—replace the symbol P here by V, 
thus conflating two statements. But not only are there descriptive reasons for not doing 
so (cf. below, 5.4); it is theoretically invalid, since two sets of relations are involved 
(element of clause structure to unit “clause,” class of group to unit “group”’), and if the 
two steps are taken at once the crucial relation of structure to class on the rank scale 
is obscured. 
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For example, in English clause structure it is a crucial criterion of the 
element S that it precedes P in sequence: structures can be stated as 


SPCA, SAPA, ASP etc.*! This displays the contrast between this situation, 
where S is crucially defined by position relative to P, and realized sequences 
of elements which are not however defined by sequence, which may be 
indicated by simple linearity of the symbols.*42 


4.4. In the consideration of the places and elements of structure of each 
unit, which of course vary from language to language and from unit to 
unit within a language, a new scale enters, that of “‘delicacy”’ (see below, 
7.4). This is depth of detail, and is a cline running from a fixed point at one 
end (least delicate, or “primary”’) to that undefined but theoretically 
crucial point (probably statistically definable) where distinctions are so fine 
that they cease to be distinctions at all, like a river followed up from the 
mouth, each of whose tributaries ends in a moorland bog. Primary struc- 
tures are those which distinguish the minimum number of elements 
necessary to account comprehensively for the operation in the structure of 
the given unit of members of the unit next below: necessary, that is, for the 
identification of every item at all ranks. (M)H(Q), and the various pos- 
sible combinations of S, P, C, A, are primary structures: one cannot 
account for all words in group structure, or all groups in clause structure, 
with fewer than these elements or places. 

Subsequent more delicate differentiations are then stated as “secondary” 
structures. These are still structures of the same unit, not of the unit next 
below; they take account of finer distinctions recognizable at the same 
rank.43 Rank and delicacy are different scales of abstraction: primary group 


41 If, instead, an inventory of elements i is stated first, the arrow can be added (where it 
really belongs) in the inventory: S, P, C, A. It is then no longer required in the statement 
of structures, since it is presupposed. 

42 Cf. above, 4.1. In a Latin clause of structure SOP (O= object), sequence plays no 
part in the definition of the elements: so no arrow. But rearrangements of the elements, 
to give SPO, OSP etc., can be usefully employed to state the more delicate distinctions 


between “‘puer puellam amat,” “‘puellam puer amat” etc. In English, where SP sequence 
is crucial to the definition of S (though various arrangements of C and A are possible), 
more delicate grammatical distinctions, such as those carried by intonation, must be 
shown secondarily. 

43 For example the following two exponents of the (class) nominal (of the unit) group: 

‘ all the ten houses on the riverside 
an 

the finest old houses on the riverside 

have the same primary structure M .. HQ (or MMMHQ). But a more delicate statement 
of M, still at group rank, shows distinct secondary structures, the first example having 
DaDpO, the second DpOE. 
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structures differ in rank from primary clause structures, but are at the same 
degree of delicacy; while primary and secondary clause structures differ in 
delicacy but not in rank. 

As the description increases in delicacy the network of grammatical re- 
lations becomes more complex. The interaction of criteria makes the re- 
lation between categories, and between category and exponent, increasingly 
one of “‘more/less”’ rather than “‘either/or.”’ It becomes necessary to weight 
criteria and to make statements in terms of probabilities. With more 
delicate secondary structures, different combinations of elements, and their 
relation to groupings of the unit next below, have to be stated as more and 
less probable.44 The concept of “‘most delicate grammar,” and its relation 
to lexis, is discussed below (see 6.3 and 7.4); but the “‘more/less”’ relation 
itself, far from being an unexpected complication in grammar, is in fact a 
basic feature of language and is treated as such by the theory. It is not 
simply that all grammar can be stated in probability terms, based on 
frequency counts in texts: this is due to the nature of a text as a sample. 
But the very fact that we can recognize primary and secondary structures— 
that there is a scale of delicacy at all—shows that the nature of language is 
not to operate with relations of “‘always this and never that.’”” Grammatical 
theory takes this into account by introducing a special scale, that of deli- 
cacy, to handle the improbability of certainty; this frees the rest of the 
theory from what would otherwise be the weakening effect of this feature 
of language. The category of structure, for example, is the more powerful 
because it can be used to state the patterns of a given unit comprehensively 
at the primary degree without the assumption that it has accounted for all 
the facts. 


CLASS 


5.1. The structure is set up to account for likeness between events of the 
same rank, and it does so by referring them to the rank next below. To one 
place in structure corresponds one occurrence of the unit next below, and 
at each element operates one grouping of members of the unit next below. 


44 When Hockett writes (Manual of Phonology, p. 17). “‘In general, then, if we find 
continuous-scale contrasts in the vicinity of what we are sure is language, we exclude 
them from language (though not from culture),” this applies (i) only to grammar and 
phonology, not to lexis or context (cf. Bazell, “Linguistic Form,” p. 11), and (ii) only to 
one type of contrast, that between terms in systems. It is, indeed, a defining characteristic 
of a system that it cannot be a cline. But units and classes are not crucially discrete: in 
exponence, units display syntagmatic non-discreteness (syncretism); classes, paradig- 
matic non-discreteness (statable in various ways, such as multidimensional classifica- 
tion, assignment of an item to different classes with variable probability etc.). 
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This means that there will be certain groupings of members of each unit 
identified by restriction on their operation in structure. The fact that it is 
not true that anything can go anywhere in the structure of the unit above 
itself is another aspect of linguistic patterning, and the category set up to 
account for it is the “‘class.”” 

The class is that grouping of members of a given unit which is defined by 
operation in the structure of the unit next above. It accounts for a “‘para- 
digmatic”’ relation, being a grouping of items “at risk”’ under certain con- 
ditions. It is related primarily to elements of structure: the first degree of 
classification yields classes which stand in one/one relation to elements of 
primary structures, and these we may call “‘primary classes.” 


5.2. Class, like structure, is variable in delicacy. Clearly, in the first place, 
more delicate classes are the product of more delicate structures: in fact, 
“secondary” classes are derived from structure in two ways. Firstly the 
same element at different places in structure may yield distinct secondary 
classes. If a given unit has primary structures XY, XYZ, YZ, and XYZY, 
the primary classes of the unit next below are “class operating at X”’ “‘class 
operating at Y” and “class operating at Z.”’ If however there is a further 
restriction such that in XYZY, which will now be (secondarily) rewritten 
XY,ZYj,, only a section of the members of the class at Y can operate at Y, 
and only another section (not necessarily mutually exclusive) at Y,, this 
yields as secondary classes “‘class operating at Y,”’ and “‘class operating at 
» gg 

Secondly, with increased delicacy the elements of primary structure will 
be differentiated into secondary elements. A primary structure generalized 
as X...nYZ, of which XXXXYZ is an instance, shows a generalized re- 
lation of X to (say) Y; but there may be internal relations within X ...n 
such that XX XX is rewritten pqrs. These will yield secondary classes “‘class 
operating at p,”’ “class operating at q,”’ etc. 

In the second place, more delicate classes appear whenever a restriction 
is found which differentiates among the members of a primary class. There 
may be a relation of mutual determination, or “concord,” between two 
classes; each divides into two sections such that a member of one section 
of one class is always accompanied by a member of one section of the other 
class. Thus if the primary class at X is 1 and that at Y is 2, a structure XY 
must have as its exponent either 1.1+2.1 or 1.2+2.2. Secondary classes 
arrived at in this way in description may be referred to distinctively as 
“‘sub-classes,”” to indicate that they are derived by differentiation from 
primary classes without reference to secondary structures; but it is im- 
portant to state that there is no theoretical difference here. The relation 
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between structure and class is a two-way relation, and there is no question 
of “discovering” one “before” the other. In any given instance there may 
be descriptive reasons for stating the one without the other; but all 
structures presuppose classes and all classes presuppose structures. 


5.3. What is theoretically determined is the re/ation between structure and 
class on the one hand and unit on the other. Class, like structure, is linked 
to unit: a class is always a class of (members of) a given unit: and the 
class-structure relation is constant—a class is always defined with reference 
to the structure of the unit next above, and structure with reference to 
classes of the unit next below. A class is not a grouping of members of a 
given unit which are alike in their own structure. In other words, by re- 
ference to the rank scale, classes are derived “‘from above’”’ (or “‘down- 
wards’’) and not “from below” (or “‘upwards’’). 

The distinction between downward and upward movement on the rank 
scale is important in grammar, but it is a mistake to raise it to the status 
of a choice between different theories, which it is not. The “‘formal/ 
functional’ dichotomy is one of those which linguistics is better rid of ;45 it 
is misleading to say even that classes are functionally determined, since 
they are set up with reference to the form of the unit next above—the 
whole description is both formal and functional at the same time, and 
“function” is merely an aspect of form. The distinction does however need 
a name, and this seems the best use for the terms “syntax” and “‘morpho- 
logy.”’ Traditionally these terms have usually referred to “grammar above 
the word” (syntax) and “grammar below the word” (morphology); but 
this distinction has no theoretical status.*® It has a place in the description 
of certain languages, “‘inflexional” languages*’ which tend to display one 
kind of grammatical relation above the word (“‘free”’ items predominating) 


45 | would class it with other dichotomies that Firth rejects: cf. “Papers,” p. 227, ““My 
own approach to meaning in linguistics has always been independent of such dualisms as 
mind and body, language and thought, word and idea, signifiant et signifié, expression 
and content. These dichotomies are a quite unnecessary nuisance, and in my opinion 
should be dropped.” Cf. “Applications,” pp. 2, 3—though here, I must admit, Firth also 
rejects “form and substance,” which I find crucial (as levels) to an understanding of how 
language works. 

46 Cf. Firth, ““Synopsis,”’ p. 14: ‘It follows that the distinction between morphology 
and syntax is perhaps no longer useful or convenient in descriptive linguistics.” 

47 i.e. languages in which inflexional systems are a regular feature of word structure. 
“Free” and “bound” are generalized class categories, linked to the generalized structure 
categories of “simple” and “‘compound” (above, 2.3): “‘free’’ is “able to stand as ex- 
ponent of one-element structure of the unit next above,” “‘bound” is “unable to stand, 
etc.”” A member of a “‘free’”’ class can thus be exponent of a “‘simple”’ structure, while 
a member of a bound class can operate only in “‘compound” structures. 
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and another below the word (“bound” items predominating). But it seems 
worth while making use of “syntax” and “morphology” in the theory, to 
refer to direction on the rank scale. “Syntax” is then the downward rela- 
tion, ““morphology” the upward one; and both go all the way. We can then 
say, simply, classes are syntactical and not morphological.+8 

(A terminological alternative is to talk of “syntactic classes’? and 
‘morphological classes,” but this has the disadvantage that it destroys the 
consistency in the use of the term “class,” no longer restricting it to a 
category of unique theoretical status. When a name is needed for morpho- 
logical groupings, groupings of items on the basis of likeness in their own 
structure, the term “‘paradigm”’ is available.*9) 


5.4. In description the term “‘class’’ covers primary and secondary classes. 
It is often unnecessary to specify; but it is useful to state primaryclasses 
first, since these form the link between elements of structure and more 
delicate classes.5° For the different classes of each unit, many names are 
available, especially at word rank—though it is precisely the long history 
of terms like “‘verb”’ and “‘noun”’ which reinforces their need for rigorous 
redefinition in the theory. In other cases names can often be found, 


48 Other terms are of course available, like Haas’ “synthetic classification” and “‘ana- 
lytic classification” (W. Haas: “On defining linguistic units,” Transactions of the 
Philological Society, 1954, pp. 68 ff.). The terminological objection to the use of “‘class” 
in both (as in “form class” and “function class”’) is however theoretically founded: if we 
say, with Haas (p. 68), that “‘we distinguish two ways of classifying’ linguistic units, we 
imply two things, (i) a choice of (ii) procedural direction. But this is not a procedural 
matter, and there is no choice. All forms are to be accounted for, and this means stating 
both their class (linking them to the unit next above) and their own structure (linking 
them to the unit next below). Whether the “‘syntactic”’ groupings, of items operating 
alike in the structure of the units next above, and the “morphological” groupings, of 
items alike in their own structure, coincide or not is a descriptive variable; other things 
being equal, a form of description will be chosen in which they do, since the more they 
coincide the more grammatical the statement. But they must be terminologically per- 
mitted not to coincide without prejudice to their both being stated. Cf. Robins, “Status 
of grammar,” p. 109: “‘When there is a conflict of classification by morphological 
paradigm and syntactic function, the latter is given preference in assigning words to 
word classes” —I would add “‘groups to group classes, etc.” 

49 E.g. in the structure of the English verbal group, the words “work,” “play” operate 
at the same element: they are members of the same word class. The words ‘‘works,”’ 
“‘working,”’ ““worked”’ do not operate at the same element: they are not members of the 
same word class. They have themselves, however, the same (primary) structure: they are 
members of the same paradigm. Likewise in the structure of that class of the word con- 
taining the words “‘worked,” “played,” the morphemes “‘work,”’ “play” operate at the 
same element: they are members of the same morpheme class. 

50 More delicate classes derived from secondary structures are referable both as ex- 
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especially where structural restrictions permit class identification between 
units: if certain word classes only (or predominantly) operate in one class 
of group and others only in another, one can talk of “verbal group” and 
“verb” (=“‘verb word’’), “nominal group” and “noun (word)”’ and so on. 
At the same time it is safer not to allow complete terminological identity be- 
tween units: “verb” alone should not serve as the name both for a class of 
group and for a class of word. 

In the use of symbols for classes, figures have the advantage of avoiding 
confusion with elements of structure. This is not only theoretically desir- 
able, because of their different status; it has descriptive value in that the 
theoretical one/one relation between elements and classes allows for in- 
stances where two different elements of structure, standing in different 
relation to each other or to a third, yield primary classes the membership 
of which is coextensive: these then form a single primary class derivable 
simultaneously from two elements of structure.5! If letters are used for 
elements of structure, and figures for classes, the relation between the two 
can be demonstrated by the use of a colour code. 


SYSTEM 


6.1. Up to this point the theory has accounted for three aspects of formal 
patterning: the varying stretches that carry patterns, the ordered repetition 
of like events that makes up the patterns and the grouping of like events 


ponents to secondary structures and as subdivisions (same degree of exponence, but 
more delicate) to primary classes. Diagrammatically : 


SCALE OF DELICACY 





Least delicate Most delicate 
Highest 
abstraction + Primary Secondary 
structure —————>structure 
SCALE OF | 
EXPONENCE u U 
Primary Secondary 
class ————————>c lass 
Data 


5! Or nearly coextensive: the criteria for the setting up of one primary class or two are 
descriptive. For example, in English clause structure S and C are different elements 
standing in different relation to P. There is a high degree of overlap between their ex- 
ponents: one primary class (class “‘nominal”’ of unit “‘group”’) can be set up as exponent 
of both S and C. The lack of exact coextensiveness will be stated by secondary elements 
and classes, to account for (for example) the occurrence of “‘the old hall,” “the old 
town,” “the old town hall,”’ “‘this hall/town/town hall is old,” “‘this is a hall/town/town 
hall,” and the non-occurrence of “‘this old is a hall,” “this is an old,” or “this hall is 
town.” 
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by their occurrence in patterns. What remains to be accounted for is the 
occurrence of one rather than another from among a number of like events. 

The category set up for this purpose is the “system.” 5? This falls under 
the general definition of system given above (2.1). But this does not yet 
state its place in grammatical theory, its relation to the other fundamental 
categories. 

The class is a grouping of items identified by operation in structure: that 
is, what enters into grammatical relations of structure is not the item itself 
considered as a formal realization>} but the class, which is not a /ist of formal 
items but an abstraction from them. By increase in delicacy, the primary 
class is broken down into secondary classes of the same rank. This set of 
secondary classes now stands in the relation of exponent to an element of 
primary structure of the unit next above. 

This gives a system of classes. If class | is the primary class (say of the 
group) operating at X in (clause) structure, and this has secondary classes 
1.1, 1.2, and 1.3, then 1.1, 1.2, and 1.3 form a system of classes operating 
at X. X is now shown to presuppose a choice—a choice that is implied by 
the nature of the class (as a grouping of items) but that is displayed first 
still in abstraction, by reference to the category of class itself.54 


6.2. Systems of secondary classes thus allow the description to remain at a 
high degree of abstraction while displaying at each step, each increase in 
delicacy, a more finely differentiated range of choice. This is the value of 
the concept of “‘sub-class”’ (above, 5.2), since wherever a choice among a 


52 Cf. Firth, “*Papers,”’ p. 144: “Various systems are to be found in speech activity and 
when stated must adequately account for such activity. Science should not impose 
systems on languages, it should look for systems in speech activity, and, having found 
them, state the facts in a suitable language.” Cf. also references given in 4.1 n 32, above. 

53 Again, abstraction on the exponence scale. The formal item “the old man” is ex- 
ponent of (is a member of) a class (““nominal,”’ of the unit ““group’’). The class “‘nominal 
group” is exponent of (operates at the place of) an element of structure (S or C, of the 
unit “‘clause”’). The formal item itself, of course, has its own (and ultimate) exponents in 
phonic or graphic substance. 

54 Diagrammatically (axes as in 5.4 n. 50, above): 
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finite number of mutually exclusive possibilities is found to occur within a 
class one can recognize a system whose terms have the nature and degree 
of abstraction of the “class: their relation to secondary elements of 
structure is implied but need not be stated. 

Thus the system provides what is, in the order in which the categories 
are presented here, the final requisite for the linking of the categories to the 
data.*5 Through the system, in one of two ways (below, 6.3), the description 
can now account for the formal exponents, the items identified in lin- 
guistic form—and through them is linked, by description at other levels, to 
the ultimate exponents in substance. But there is a crucial point here. Any 
category can be linked directly to its exponents :5° a given formal item can 
be at one and the same time, and in the same sense, an exponent of a unit, 
a structure, an element of structure, a class, and a term in a system.>” At the 
same time the aim of grammar is to stay in grammar: to account for as 
much as can possibly be accounted for grammatically, by reference to the 
categories of grammatical theory. This, since it implies maximum genera- 
lization and abstraction, means that one proceeds from category to ex- 
ponent by the longest route that is compatible with never going over the 
same step twice. 


55 As already stressed (above, 2.2), the order of presentation here is for convenience of 
exposition; the relations among the theoretical categories do not involve logical pre- 
cedence. 

56 Since the categories are set up precisely to account for the data that are stated as 
their exponents, this is not surprising. Cf. Firth, “Synopsis,” p. 1: ‘““A theory derives its 
usefulness and validity from the aggregate of experience to which it must continually 
refer in renewal of connexion.” The relation of category to exponent can be generalized 
as one of abstraction; one endpoint of this relation may be any one of four categories, 
but there is no scale of abstraction among the categories—their relation to each other is 
such that the move from any category to its exponent may be made either directly or via 
any or all of the other categories. As said below (6.2), the route may involve rank shift; 
but this does not mean that rank is to be equated with exponence or that there is any 
distinction between different units as regards the kind or degree of their relation to their 
exponents. (That is to say, even if one chooses to move from “clause” to exponent via 
“group,”’ this does not mean that the group is in any sense “nearer” to the data than the 
clause: indeed, the move from clause to exponent via group presupposes the possibility 
of moving from group to exponent via clause.) 

57 So, for example, the formal item “were driven’? may be exponent of: (i) the unit 
“group,”’ (ii) the element P in structure, (iii) the class “‘verbal,” and (iv) the term “‘passive”’ 
in a system of secondary classes. All these statements are interdependent: the link of ex- 
ponent to each theoretical category depends on its link to all the others and on their own 
interrelations in the theory. Thus the unit “‘group” is linked to the structure of the 
“‘clause;” the class “‘verbal’’ is a class of the unit “‘group” and is linked to the elements of 
structure of the clause; the system “‘voice”’ has as terms classes of the verbal group; these 
classes have their own structures, etc. 
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Here it is important to avoid theoretical confusion between the scales of 
exponence and rank. Since the relation of class to structure is syntactical 
(as defined above, 5.3), if one derives classes from structures then “remain- 
ing in grammar” means moving step by step down the rank scale until the 
lowest unit is reached.58 So it might appear as if going down the rank scale 
is the same thing as going down the exponence scale. But it is not. The 
sentence stands in exactly the same relation to its exponents as does the 
morpheme; one can move over (at right angles, so to speak) at any rank, 
and the categories of class, structure, and system remain at the same degree 
of abstraction whatever unit they are associated with. The deriving of class 
from structure is of course merely one way of stating a theoretical relation 
which could equally be viewed from the other end ;5? in this case “remaining 
in grammar” would mean going up the rank scale and it would appear 
(equally erroneously) that it was only at the rank of the sentence that one 
reached the exponents. 


6.3. There comes a point, however, when one is forced out to the exponents; 
and this happens in one of two ways. In the first case the description yields 
a system in which the formal exponents themselves operate as terms. Here 
we have gone all the way in grammar; the formal items are grammatically 
contrastive (and do not belong in the dictionary®). In the second case the 
description yields a class where no further breakdown by grammatical 
categories is possible, a class whose exponents make up an open set. Here 
we must leave grammar; the relations between the exponents must be 
accounted for as lexical relations. 

Neither of these endpoints of grammar is restricted to the rank of any 
one unit. The exit to lexis tends to be associated predominantly—but prob- 
ably never uniquely—with one unit, which for this reason is called in 
description the “‘word”’ (above, 3.3). The system of exponents also tends 
to operate at the lower end of the rank scale; but this, although predictable 
as economy of resources, is not a theoretical restriction: the rank distribu- 





58 Thus: 
Units: 
sentence ‘ —— ee 
clause (system of) classes... 
- structures... Jeroen 
group (system of) classes... 
etc. etc. 


59 Without in any way affecting the syntactic nature of the “‘class’’. 

60 Cf. Paul Garvin, in Georgetown University Monograph Series No. 9, 1957, p. 55: 
‘“*Morphemes of limited membership class should be listed in the grammar and mor- 
phemes which belong to classes of unlimited membership should be exemplified in the 
grammar and listed in the dictionary.” 
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tion of formal exponents in systems is a descriptive feature which, in a five- 
unit description, may be expected to involve at any rate the three lower 
units. 

The theoretical place of the move from grammar to lexis is therefore not 
a feature of rank®! but one of delicacy. It is defined theoretically as the place 
where increase in delicacy yields no further systems; this means that in 
description it is constantly shifting as delicacy increases. The grammarian’s 
dream is (and must be, such is the nature of grammar) of constant terri- 
torial expansion. He would like to turn the whole of linguistic form into 
grammar, hoping to show that lexis can be defined as “most delicate 
grammar.” The exit to lexis would then be closed, and all exponents ranged 
in systems. No description has yet been made so delicate that we can test 
whether there really comes a place where increased delicacy yields no 
further systems: relations at this degree of delicacy can only be stated 
statistically, and serious statistical work in grammar has hardly begun. It 
may well be that the nature of language is such that this “most delicate 
grammar” will evaporate in distinctions which are so slenderly statistical 
that the system has, in effect, been replaced by the open set. For the 
moment it seems better to treat lexical relations, where even the identifica- 
tion of the items concerned by grammatical means is extremely complex, as 
on a different level, and to require a different theory to account for them. 


6.4. A brief illustration, from English grammar, of the four fundamental 
categories. The exponent of the element S in primary clause structure is the 
primary class “nominal” of the unit “‘group.”’ The primary structure of the 
nominal group is (M...")H(Q..."). The primary classes of the unit 
“word” operating at H and M are respectively the noun and the pre-noun. 
The element M can be broken down into secondary structures composed 
of any combination of the elements D, O, E in that order, whose exponents 
are the secondary classes “‘deictic,”’ “‘numerative,” and “‘adjective” of the 
word. Deictics include a number of systems whose terms are the formal 
exponents themselves, with further secondary classes separating, for 
example, “‘all/both/such/half” (class 1, at D,) from ‘“‘a/the/some etc.” 
(class 2, at D,) and various sub-classes involving concord. Adjectives like- 
wise include a number of secondary classes, but in most of these the 


61 Except in the sense that the description will always try a move down the rank scale 
as a possible way of extending its power (“remaining in grammar’’). But wherever the 
lexical item is greater than a morpheme, its further analysis by grammar into morphemes 
will leave its lexical relations unaccounted for. For example, in “the train left ten 
minutes late, but made it up,” “‘made up” is a discontinuous verbal group analyzed as 
two words, one (“‘made’”’) of two morphemes, the other simple; but it enters into an open 
set qua lexical item “‘make up,”’ which itself is here assigned to no grammatical unit. 
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exponents form open sets, and for further treatment of these grammar 
hands over to lexis.®2 


RANK, EXPONENCE, AND DELICACY 


7.1. In relating the categories to each other and to their exponents, the 
theory needs to operate with three scales of abstraction, the scales of rank, 
exponence, and delicacy. These need to be kept apart from each other, and 
also from two other things: regressive structures,®? which are handled in the 
description by rank shift, and the range of levels by which grammar is 
distinguished from other aspects of language in the first place. 

The separation of levels has been taken as a starting-point, and it is not 
the purpose of this paper to explore this part of the theory. My own view 
is that, whatever is decided for presentation, which will vary with purpose, 
both in theory and in description it is essential to separate the levels first 
and then relate them. The theoretical reason is that different kinds of ab- 
straction are involved, and therefore different categories. In description, the 
attempt to account for the data at all levels at once results in a failure to 
account for them fully at any level. If one rejects the separation of levels 
and wishes, for example, to combine grammatical and phonological 
criteria to yield a single set of units, the description becomes intolerably 
complex. The attempt to delimit grammatical units on phonological 
criteria in English has recourse to such things as a system of juncture in 
which any of the exponents in substance can be an exponent of any of the 
terms in the system. The exponents of the phonological unit which carries 
contrasts of intonation in English, the “‘tone group,” are in fact not co- 
extensive with the exponents of any one or even any two of the grammatical 
units: if one describes English grammar with the tone group as a unit, when 
it can be exponentially coextensive with every one of what a “‘monolevel” 
grammar would regard as five different units, one fails to show what is in 
fact the relation between the grammar and the phonology of the language.** 


62 See below, 8. 

63 Regressive structures can of course be regarded as forming a scale; but their de- 
scription does not require the introduction of a separate scale into the theory. Cf. above, 
3.2 n. 26. 

64 Cf. Allen, ‘Structure and system in the Abaza verbal complex” (Transactions of the 
Philological Society 1956), pp. 143-145, from which the following is taken: “It fre- 
quently occurs that an appropriate ‘bit’ of the corresponding phonological statement 
(or of the orthography) is used as a label for the grammatical unit in question . . . The 
price of using such labels is constant vigilance . .. Where the phonological analysis per- 
mits of alternatives, that alternative is to be chosen which is most congruent with the 
grammatical analysis; . . . important correspondences may be observed between phono- 
logy and grammar, in so far as different phonological systems . . . may be required for 
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A meaningful account of how grammar and phonology are related in 
English must be based on a prior separate statement of the two.®® 

As said above (1.4), it is misleading to think of the levels as forming a 
hierarchy. They represent different aspects of the “‘patternedness” of 
linguistic activity. In this respect phonology is an “‘interlevel,”’ since there 
is an added degree of dependence here: the patterns of substance, and those 
of form, are each fully definable in their own terms, by internal reference, 
so to speak; whereas the patterns of phonology, being the organization of 
substance in form, although requiring to be stated separately because of the 
distinct nature of the abstractions involved, and the fact that (not surpris- 
ingly) the patterns are carried by different stretches of exponents, are only 
significant with reference to the two levels of form and substance. Context 
is an interlevel in a different sense, since it relates language to something 
that is not language; it is an interlevel because it is not with the non- 
language activity itself that linguistics is concerned but with the relation of 
this to language form. Though there is no precedence or priority, there is of 
course order among the levels, as determined by their specific interrela- 
tions; and in the study of language as a whole form is pivotal, since it is 
through grammar and lexis that language activity is—and is shown to be— 
meaningful. 


7.2. The scale of rank has been discussed (above, 3) with reference to the 
unit, the basic category which operates on this scale. The syntactic (“down- 
ward’’) determination of classes is a feature of the theory, so that with 
respect to the category of class the rank scale appears as one of logical pre- 
cedence running from highest to lowest unit. But this precedence applies to 
class criteria only, so that even in the theory it is not a one-way relation: 


the exponents of different grammatical categories—but the relation between them . . . is 
an indirect one via the phonic data.” In spite of the different formulation, and the 
difference between Allen’s diagrammatic representation and those used here (above, 
1.7 n. 10, and below, 10.3 n. 88), I do not think that there is any conflict between Allen’s 
view and the view put forward here. 

65 In which (i) one set of units is set up for grammar, and their structures, classes, and 
systems described, and (ii) one set of units is set up for phonology and these also appro- 
priately described. Other things being equal, a form of phonological statement will be 
preferred which simplifies the statement of the relations between phonology and 
grammar. It is here that one asks such questions as: “Is it possible to generalize any 
phonological features as recognition signals of a given grammatical category ?”’ and “‘Is 
it possible to specify under what conditions a phonological unit, such as the tone group, 
is exponentially coextensive with one or other grammatical unit, such as the clause or 
group ?” 
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the theory itself embodies “‘shunting”’ (moving up and down the rank scale) 
as crucial to the interrelation of the categories. In description, all state- 
ments presuppose shunting; the description of the sentence cannot be 
complete until the description of the morpheme is complete, and vice versa. 
In presentation, of course, procedure varies according to purpose and 
scope: downward presentation seems easier to make clear, but this may 
well be overridden—for example if grammar is an adjunct to lexical 
description, as sometimes in the statistical study of lexis. 

Rank is distinct both from exponence and from delicacy. A shift in one 
never by itself entails a shift in either of the others. The reason why rank is 
often confused with other scales is that there are cases where a shift in rank 
does accompany a shift in something else; but this is always by virtue of the 
logical relations among the categories involved. The fact that by moving 
from structure to class, which is (or can be) a move on the exponence scale, 
one also moves one step down the rank scale, is due to the specific relation 
between the categories of “‘class’”’ and “structure,” and not to any inherent 
interdetermination between exponence and rank. The descriptive relevance 
of keeping the scales distinct is that it is important to be able to display 
what happens if one shifts on one scale, keeping the other two constant. 


7.3. Exponence is the scale which relates the categories of the theory, which 
are categories of the highest degree of abstraction, to the data.®’ Since the 
categories stand in different relations to the data, it might seem necessary 
to recognize four different scales of exponence, one leading from each 
category. In fact, however, exponence can be regarded as a single scale. 


66 One may want to compare primary and secondary structures of the same (class of 
the same) unit: shift in delicacy only. One may want to compare classes of one unit with 
classes of the unit next below: shift in rank only. Or one may want to state and exemplify 
the classes of a given unit: shift in exponence only. 

67 Cf. Firth, “Synopsis,” taken from pp. 15-16: “The term exponent has been intro- 
duced to refer to the phonetic and phonological ‘shape’ of words or parts of words 
which are generalized in the categories . .. The consideration of graphic exponents is a 
companion study to phonological and phonetic analysis . . . The phonetic description of 
exponents which may be cumulative or discontinuous or both, should provide a direct 
justification of the analysis. It may happen that the exponents of some phonological 
categories may serve also for syntactical categories. But the exponents of many gram- 
matical categories may require ad hoc or direct phonetic description . . . The exponents 
of the phonological elements of structure and of the... terms of systems are to be 
abstracted from the phonic material . .. The exponents of elements of structure and of 
terms in systems are always consistent and cannot be mutually contradictory.” I would 
regard the concept of exponents as one of Firth’s major contributions to linguistic theory. 
References will be found throughout the writings of Allen and of Carnochan, Eugenie 
Henderson, Mitchell, Palmer, Robins, and other linguists of the School of Oriental & 
African Studies, London, many of which are referred to elsewhere in this paper. 
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In the first place, each category can be linked directly by exponence to 
the formal item: it is in fact a requirement of the theory that any descriptive 
category should be able to be so linked. This may be stated by way of 
exemplification, as when we say “‘‘the old man’ is (an example of) ar ex- 
ponent of S in clause structure.” This is however not a description of the 
element S, since by relating it to its exponent at a stage when it was not 
necessary to do so we should have lost generality (cf. above, 6.3). So instead 
of throwing up the grammatical sponge and moving out to lexis while this 
is still avoidable, the description takes successive steps down the exponence 
scale, changing rank where necessary, until (at the degree of delicacy 
chosen) it is brought unavoidably face to face with the formal item. 

In the second place, therefore, the step by step move from any one 
category to the data can proceed via any or all of the other categories. This 
is then a move down the exponence scale, and at each step, given that 
delicacy is constant, one category is replaced by another (either with or 
without change of rank, according to which category is replaced by which). 
While therefore the categories are distinct, they are interrelated in such a 
way that the relation of exponence has the status of a single scale. 

The ultimate exponent in form is the formal item. This has then to be 
related, in turn, to the substance. But this relationship, though it may also 
be called “‘exponence,” entails a new scale, in which the nature of the 
abstraction is different and the formal item is now at the other end—it is 
itself the abstraction, and is not in any way delimited or categorized by 
grammar.®8 

When grammar reaches the formal item, either it has said all there is 
formally to be said about it or it hands over to lexis. The formal item is the 
boundary of grammar on the exponence scale. It is not of course the 
boundary on the rank scale: whenever the formal item is anything other 
than a single morpheme (whether in closed system like “‘seeing (that),”’or 
in open set like “‘pickup”) the grammar can be taken further down in rank, 
since it can state the structures in terms of elements whose exponents are 
words and morphemes. But “seeing (that)’”’ enters into a system at group 


68 Strictly speaking the relation of the formal item to its exponent in substance entails 
a two-fold relation of abstraction, one of whose dimensions is exponence (and is there- 
fore a prolongation of the scale which relates category to formal item). The other dimen- 
sion is the abstraction, by likeness, of a “‘general’”’ event (class of events, though not in 
the technical sense in which “‘class” is used here) from a large number of “particular” 
events, the individual events of speech activity. For theoretical purposes the exponence 
scale can be regarded as comprehending this dimension of abstraction, which takes place 
then in that part of the scale which relates formal item to exponent in substance. Cf. 
Firth, “Synopsis,” p. 2; “‘Papers,”’ pp. 144, 187. 
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rank, while “pickup” emerges from the grammar as a word, though being 
a lexical item it would not necessarily be an exponent of any whole gram- 
matical unit. Once it has been taken over by lexis, the grammatical cate- 
gories, and the gr.mmatical exponence scale, no longer impinge on it (see 
below, 8.2). 


7.4. Delicacy is the scale of differentiation, or depth in detail. It is a cline, 
whose limit at one end is the primary degree in the categories of structure 
and class. In the theory, the other limit is the point beyond which no further 
grammatical relations obtain: where there are no criteria for further 
secondary structures, or systems of secondary classes or formal items. In 
description, delicacy is a variable: one may choose to describe a language 
without going beyond the primary degree, still being comprehensive in 
rank and exponence and making use of all the categories of the theory. 
Each subsequent increase in delicacy delays the move to the exponents (cf. 
above, 7.3) and thus increases the grammaticalness of the description. The 
limit of delicacy is set by the means at one’s disposal. 

In well-described languages, such as English, any extension in delicacy 
beyond what is already known requires either or both of large-scale 
textual studies with frequency counts and complex secondary classification 
based on multiple criteria, criteria which often cut across each other and 
may have to be variably weighted. And, as suggested above (6.3), a point 
will perhaps be reached where probabilities are so even as to cease to be 
significant ®® and classes so delicately differentiated that the description will 
have to decide on crucial criteria and ignore the others,”° thus setting its 
own limits. 

Delicacy is distinct from rank and the limit of delicacy applies at the 
rank of all units, for example differentiation of clause structures and of 
classes of the group. At one stage, therefore, it becomes a limit on the 
grammatical differentiation of items which then remain to be lexically 
differentiated: it sets an endpoint to grammar where lexis takes over. Here 
the scales of delicacy and exponence meet. The endpoint set to grammar on 


6° For example, the statistical study of sequences of clause classes, which is necessary 
both to the statement of sentence structures and to the description of a unit above the 
sentence, would reveal the range, and cline, of the determination of probabilities by the 
occurrence of a member of each class. (Cf. my (review of) Whatmough: Language: A 
Modern Synthesis in Archiuum Linguisticum X.) 

70 For example, a preliminary study of about 1,000 items of the “put up”’ type, the 
purpose of which is to reveal the systems (dimensions) relevant to the identification and 
classification of so-called “phrasal verbs” in English, shows that fifteen different formal 
criteria yield fifteen different sets of classes. 
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the exponence scale is where abstraction ceases: one has to move from 
abstract category to exponential item. That set on the delicacy scale is 
where differentiation ceases: the set of exponents of each class, and of each 
element of structure, permits no further, more delicate groupings. If the 
formal items are still not ranged in systems, the implication in either case 
is that further relations among them are lexical. 

Whether or not, as discussed above (6.3), grammatical delicacy can reach 
a point where there is a one/one category-exponent relation (where each 
element of structure, and each class, has only one formal item as exponent), 
when all formal relations, including those among what are now treated as 
lexical items, can be accounted for by the grammatical categories and 
stated grammatically—in other words, whether or not, ultimately, all 
linguistic form is grammar, we do not know. At present, lexical items must 
be treated separately, and lexical relations established in their own right. 
These lexical relations do not depend on grammatical categories?! (so they 
are not yet “most delicate grammar’) and they have their own dimensions 
of abstraction (so not yet “‘most exponential grammar’). So there must be 
a theory of lexis, to account for that part of linguistic form which grammar 
cannot handle. 


LExIs 


8.1. This section is intended merely to bring lexis into relation with 
grammar, not to discuss the theory of lexis as such. As has been pointed 
out (above, 3.3. and 6.3), there is no one/one correspondence in exponence 
between the item which enters into lexical relations and any one of the 
grammatical units. It is for this reason that the term “‘lexical item”’ is used 
in preference to “‘word,” “‘word” being reserved as the name for a gram- 
matical unit, that unit whose exponents, more than those of any other unit, 
are lexical items. 

Not only may the lexical item be coextensive with more than one 
different grammatical unit; it may not be coextensive with any grammatical 
unit at all, and may indeed cut right across the rank hierarchy. Moreover, 
since the abstraction involved is quite different, what is for lexis “the same” 
lexical item (that is, different occurrences of the same formal item) may be 


71 That is, have not yet been shown to be dependent on grammatical categories, and 
must therefore be postulated to be independent until shown to be otherwise: on the 
general theoretical principle that heterogeneity is to be assumed until disproved by 
correlation. Recent (unpublished) work by McIntosh suggests that lexical relations may, 
in some cases, be better described by reference to grammatical restrictions of variable 
extent; if so, this will affect both the theory of lexis and the relations between the levels 
of lexis and grammar. Cf. below, 8.2. 

2—w. 
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a number of different grammatical items, so it is not true that one lexical 
item always has the same relation to the rank hierarchy. So that, in English, 
(i) a lex cal item may be a morpheme, word, or group (at least); (ii) a 
lexical item may be assigned to no rank, being for example more than a 
word but less than a whole group, or even both more and less than a 
word—part of one word plus the whole of another, sometimes discon- 
tinuously, and (iii) one and the same lexical item may in different occur- 
rences cover any range of the possibilities under (i) and (ii).?2 

This does not mean that lexical items cannot be identified in grammar; 
it means that they are not identified by rank. They are identified, as has 
been suggested (above, 6.3), by their being unaccounted for in systems. But 


72 Two familiar examples may be cited, both exponents of the grammatical unit 
““clause:” (i) “John ran up a big hill” and (ii) “John ran up a big bill:” 


(i) (ii) 


Primary structure: SPA SPC 
Exponent of P: class: verbal verbal 
of unit: group group 


“ ” 


formal item: ran “ran up” 
Down the rank scale, verbal groups “ran” and “ran up”’: 


(i) (ii) 


Primary structure: F FPo 
Exponent of F: class: verb finite verb finite 
of unit: word word 


“ ” “ ” 


formal item: ran ran 


In (i), the lexical item is “‘ran,’’ exponent of both the unit “‘group” and the unit “‘word.” 
If after further analysis “‘ran”’ is a compound word with two elements of structure whose 
exponents are morphemes, then the lexical item is “run” which is an exponent of the 
unit ““morpheme.” In (ii) the lexical item is “‘ran up” which is exponent of the unit 
“group” but above the rank of the word. (Orthography does not of course provide 
criteria for grammatical units; like phonology, it must be stated separately and then re- 
lated to grammar, though if a one/one correspondence between orthographic and 
grammatical categories is found to work at any point, so much the better. The space in 
fact will not do in every case as exponent of the boundary of the grammatical unit 
“word” in English. Here however to treat (things like) “trun up” as a single word, the 
only purpose of which would be to maximalize the in any case very partial correspon- 
dence between “‘word”’ and lexical item, considerably complicates the description of the 
verbal group.) If the analysis is taken to the morpheme, the lexical item is “run up,” 
which contains one morpheme (but not the other) from the structure of the word “ran” 
plus another word from the structure of the group—it is both more and less than a 
grammatical word. Even if this type of morphemic analysis is rejected, the grammatically 
discontinuous lexical item will appear in “John was running up a big bill,’’ where the 
analysis of “running” as a two morpheme word structure presumably would be 
accepted ; and even where all words have simple structure, as in “John may run up a big 
bill,” the lexical item, though not discontinuous, is an exponent of no grammatical unit, 
since it is more than a word but less than a group. 
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it is an additional, descriptive reason (additional, that is, to the theoretical 
one that lexical items lend themselves to different relations of abstraction) 
for keeping grammar and lexis apart. When the two have been described 
separately, the next stage is to relate them; and it is here that the complex 
relation between lexical item and grammatical unit must be accounted for. 
This is exactly parallel to what was said above (7.1) about grammar and 
phonology; and, of course, it applies equally to phonology and lexis, 
where, after separate description, is displayed the relationship between the 
lexical item and the categories of phonology. 


8.2. The task of lexis can be summed up, by illustration, as that it has to 
account for the likelihood of “‘wingless green insects” and for the, by con- 
trast, unlikelihood of “‘colourless green ideas.”’?3 As in grammar, we shall 
expect language to work by contrasting “more likely” with “‘less likely” 
rather than “‘possible’’ with “‘impossible;’’ but, as has often been pointed 
out,’4 this particular type of likelihood is not accounted for by grammar, at 
least not by grammar of the delicacy it has yet attained. It is however too 
often assumed that what cannot be stated grammatically cannot be stated 
formally: that what is not grammar is semantics, and here, some would 
add, linguistics gives up.?> But the view that the only formal linguistics is 
grammar might be described as a colourless green idea that sleeps furiously 
between the sheets of linguistic theory, preventing the bed from being 
made. What are needed are theoretical categories for the formal descrip- 
tion of lexis. 


73 Cf. Chomsky, Syntactic Structures, pp. 15 ff. 

74 e.g. by Chomsky, loc. cit. Chomsky, however, does not countenance the formal 
study of lexis. In the present view, the concept of “‘grammatical’’ and “‘ungrammatical” 
is paralleled by that of “lexical” and ‘“‘unlexical,” this being the basic reason why 
(Chomsky, op. cit., p. 16) “the notion ‘grammatical in English’ cannot be identified in 
any way with the notion ‘high order of statistical approximation to English’ :” “colour- 
less green ideas sleep furiously” is ‘“‘unlexical.”’ ‘Lexical meaning” in the present theory 
is thus not the same as is meant by Chomsky on p. 108; it is one part (“grammatical 
meaning” being the other) of the formal meaning of language, and “formal meaning” is 
one part (the other being “‘contextual meaning’’) of the total meaning of language. 

75 This view (that linguistics excludes the study of (non-formal) meaning) is probably 
no longer widely held. It is not within the scope of the present paper to discuss contextual 
meaning; but briefly, since context relates form to extratextual features, and is (like 
phonology) an interlevel, the categories of context, like those of phonology, are not 
determined by (still less, of course, do they determine) the categories of form; but con- 
textual statement is required to account for all (instances of the) reflexion in form of 
extratextual features. For the statement of context, as distinct from either “content” or 
“concept,” see especially Firth, “‘Synopsis,” pp. 5-13 (and, in connexion with this, 
“Papers,” p. 227, ““Applications,”’ pp. 2, 3) and “Ethnographic Analysis and Language” 
(Man and Culture, ed. Raymond Firth, London 1957). 
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It seems that two fundamental categories are needed, which we may call 
“collocation” and “‘set.”’ 76 The first basic distinction between these and the 
categories of grammar is that in lexis there are no scales of rank and ex- 
ponence. There is no hierarchy of units; therefore no rank scale. There is 
only one degree of abstraction—a set is a set of formal items and a colloca- 
tion is a collocation of formal items; therefore no exponence scale 
(exponence there is, of course, but it is a simple polarity). Only the 
scale of delicacy remains; sets and collocations can be more and less 
delicate. 

There is an analogy with the categories of grammar, an analogy due to 
the nature of language as activity. Collocation, like structure, accounts for 
a syntagmatic relation; set, like class and system, for a paradigmatic one. 
There the resemblance ends. 

Collocation is the syntagmatic association of lexical items, quantifiable, 
textually, as the probability that there will occur, at n removes (a distance 
of n lexical items) from an item x, the items a, b,c... . Any given item 
thus enters into a range of collocation, the items with which it is collocated 
being ranged from more to less probable; and delicacy is increased by the 
raising of the value of n and by the taking account of the collocation of an 
item not only with one other but with two, three, or more other items. 
Items can then be grouped together by range of collocation, according to 
their overlap of, so to speak, collocational spread. The paradigmatic group- 
ing which is thereby arrived at is the “‘set.”” The set does not form a closed 
system, but is an open grouping varying in delicacy from “having some 
(arbitrary minimum) collocation in common’”’ to subsets progressively 
differentiated as the degree of collocational likeness set as defining criterion 
increases.?? 

In lexis, as in grammar, it is essential to distinguish between formal and 
contextual meaning.*® Once the formal description has identified the cate- 
gories and the items, these can and must be treated contextually. The 
formal item of lexis, the “lexical item,” is unrestricted grammatically; 


76 Cf. Firth, “Synopsis,” pp. 11-13, 26-27 and 31; T. F. Mitchell ““Syntagmatic Rela- 
tions in Linguistic Analysis” (Transactions of the Philological Society 1958), pp. 108 ff.; 
my “Secret History,” pp. 156-175. 


77 Analogous to the morphological grouping (the “‘paradigm”) of grammar is the 
lexical “‘ordered series of words”: cf. Firth, “Papers,” p. 228—though Firth’s “‘ordered 
series of words” includes what I should consider a “‘lexical set,” namely his “lexical 
groups by association,” these being (by analogy) “‘syntactical.” 

78 The traditional vehicle of lexical statement, the dictionary, states formal meaning by 
citation and contextual meaning by definition. The theoretical status of lexicographical 
definition (Firth’s “shifted terms”—‘‘Synopsis,” p. 11) needs to be carefully examined. 
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grammatical categories do not apply to it,?9 and the abstraction of the item 
itself from a number of occurrences (including, for example, the answer to 
the question whether one is to recognize one lexical item or more than one) 
depends on the formal, lexical relations into which it enters. The nature of 
these relations is such that formal statements in lexis require textual studies 
involving large scale frequency counts: not of course of the frequency of 
single items, but of items in collocation. Since these are no longer difficult 
to undertake, it should not be long before we find out much more about 
how language works at this level. 


AN ANALOGY 


9.1. Eating, like talking, is patterned activity, and the daily menu may be 
made to yield an analogy with linguistic form. Being an analogy, it is 
limited in relevance; its purpose is to throw light on, and suggest problems 
of, the categories of grammar by relating these to an activity which is 
familiar and for much of which a terminology is ready to hand. 

The presentation of a framework of categories for the description of 
eating might proceed as follows: 


Units: Daily menu 
Meal 
Course 
Helping 
Mouthful 
Unit: Daily Menu 
Elements of primary structure E, M, L, S (“early,” “‘main,” “light,” 
““snack”’) 
Primary structures EML EMLS (conflated as EML(S)) 
Exponents of these elements (primary E: 1 (breakfast) 
classes of unit “‘meal’’) M: 2 (dinner) 


L: 3) (no names available; see secon- 
> 
S: 4) dary classes) 


79 Cf. above, 7.4 n. 71. The point, however, is: what is to be regarded as “‘one” lexical 
item? Dictionaries, in general, mix grammatical and lexical criteria: in the Shorter 
Oxford Dictionary, for example, “‘cut v.’’ (defined as “to penetrate so as to sever the con- 
tinuity of with an edged instrument’’) and “‘cut sb.” (“‘the act of cutting’) are shown as 
separate items having the same relation to each other as “bear v.”’ (“to support and 
remove; to carry”) and “bear sb.” (‘a heavily-built, thick-furred plantigrade quadruped 
.:.”"). But formally (quite apart from the fact that one contextual statement will cover 
both cut v. and cut sb. but not both bear v. and bear sb.) the pairs are quite distinct: there 
is a high degree of overlap in the range of collocation of cut v. and cut sb., which is not 
the case with bear v. and bear sb. Collocation provides a formal criterion for the 
identification of the lexical item. 
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Secondary structures 


Exponents of secondary elements (sys- 
tems of secondary classes of unit 
“*meal’’) 


System of sub-classes of unit “meal” 


Passing to the rank of the “meal,” 


““dinner:” 
Unit: Meal, Class: dinner 


Elements of primary structure 


Primary structures 


Exponents of these elements (primary 
classes of unit “‘course”’) 


Secondary structures 


Exponents of secondary elements (sys- 
tems of secondary classes of unit 
“‘course”’) 


Systems of sub-classes of unit ““course”’ 


Exponential systems operating in meal 
structure 
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ELaSaM ELaM EML»pSp EMSaL¢ 
La: 3.1 (lunch) 
Lp: 3.2 (high tea) 
L;-: 3.3 (supper) 
Sa: 4.1 (afternoon tea) 
Sp: 4.2 (nightcap) 
E: 1.1 (English breakfast) 
1.2 (continental breakfast) 


we will follow through the class 


F, S, M, W, Z (‘‘first,” “second,” 
“main,” “sweet,” ““savoury”’) 


MW MWZ MZW FMW FMWZ 
FMZW FSMW FSMWZ FSMZW 
(conflated as (F(S)MW(Z) ) 

F: 1 (antipasta) 

S: 2 (fish) 

M: 3 (entrée) 

W: 4 (dessert) 

Z: 5 (cheese*) 

(various, involving secondary elements 
Fa -d; Ma,b, Wa.c) 

Fa: 1.1 (soup) 

Fp: 1.2 (hors d’oeuvres) 

Fe: 1.3 (fruit) 

Fa: 1.4 (fruit juice) 

Mz: 3.1 (meat dish) 

Mp: 3.2 (poultry dish) 

Wa: 4.1 (fruit*) 

Wp: 4.2 (pudding) 

W-: 4.3 (ice cream*) 


Fa: 1.11 (clear soup*) 
1.12 (thick soup*) 
S: 2.01 (grilled fish*) 
2.02 (fried fish*) 
2.03 (poached fish*) 
Wp: 4.21 (steamed pudding*) 
4.22 (milk pudding*) 
F.: grapefruit/melon 
Fa: grapefruit juice/pineapple juice/ 
tomato juice 
M,: beef/mutton/pork 
Mp: chicken/turkey/duck/goose 
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At the rank of the “course,” the primary class “entrée” has secondary 
classes “meat dish” and “poultry dish.” Each of these two secondary 
classes carries a grammatical system whose terms are formal items. But 
this system accounts only for simple structures of the class “‘entrée,” those 
made up of only one member of the unit “‘helping.”” The class “‘entrée”’ 
also displays compound structures, whose additional elements have as 
exponents the (various secondary classes of the) classes “‘cereal’’ and 
“vegetable.” We will glance briefly at these: 


Unit: Course, Class: entrée 


Elements of primary structure J, T, A (‘joint,” “‘staple,”’ ‘‘adjunct’’) 


Primary structures 


Exponents of these elements (primary 
classes of unit “‘helping”’) 


Secondary structures 


Exponents of secondary elements (sys- 
tems of secondary classes of unit 


J JT JA JTA (conflated as J((T) (A)) ) 


J: 1 (flesh) 
T: 2 (cereal) 
A: 3 (vegetable) 


(various, involving—among others— 
secondary elements Ja, b, Ta, b, Aa, b) 


Ja: 1.1 (meat) agree as at M in 
Jp: 1.2 (poultry) meal structure 





“helping”) Ta: 2.1 (potato) 
Tp: 2.2 (rice) 
Aa: 3.1 (green vegetable*) 
Ap:3.2 (root vegetable*) 


And so on, until everything is accounted for either in grammatical systems 
or in classes made up of lexical items (marked *). The presentation has 
proceeded down the rank scale, but shunting is presupposed throughout: 
there is mutual determination among all units, down to the gastronomic 
morpheme, the “‘mouthful.” 

Like the morpheme, the mouthful is the smallest unit, and all eating 
activity can be broken down into mouthfuls. Like the morpheme, it is 
neither more nor less fundamental than any other unit. But how little it 
reveals, if description proceeds in one direction from it, of the complexity 
of the whole activity! 

Our predecessors thought of language as an organism, and drew their 
analogies from evolution. We reject this as misleading; but no less mis- 
leading is its familiar substitute, according to which language is an edifice 
and the morphemes are the bricks. Perhaps if language had been thought 
of as activity we should never have heard of “morphemics.” It is unfair on 
one who was among the greatest figures in linguistic science to call the 
“bricks and edifice’? view of language “Bloomfieldian’”—and I do not 
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know that Bloomfield ever used this analogy.®® But if I may use ““Bloom- 
fieldian”’ as a shorthand name for a view of language, and a body of de- 
scriptive method, though of course with many individual varieties, which 
has had wide currency for the last quarter of a century and owes a very 
great deal to Bloomfield’s work, I would like to consider what seem to me 
to be certain questionable features of “‘Bloomfieldian”’ linguistics. What is 
being called in question is really the theory (and perhaps the analogy) of 
how language works. 


THE SEVEN SINS 


10.1. From the point of view of the present theory, there are seven features 
of what is here labelled “‘Bloomfieldian’”’ method which would perhaps 
justify critical comment.8! These are: 


(1) confusion of ‘*level”’ with “‘ rank” 

(2) confusion of ‘rank’ with “‘exponence”’ 
(3) conflation of different leve. levels 

(4) overemphasis on lowest unit 

(5) reluctance to shunt 

(6) reluctance to shade 

(7) distribution of redundancy 


80 An analogy which Bloomfield did use was that of the signal: “Accordingly, the 
signals (linguistic forms, with morphemes as the smallest signals) consist of different 
combinations of the signalling-units (phonemes), and each such combination is ar- 
bitrarily assigned to some feature of the practical world (‘sememe’)” (Language, p. 162). 
This runs the risk of suggesting the anology of a code—or even that language “‘is” a 
code. If language is a code, where is the pre-coded message? Cf. my (review of) Herdan: 
Language as Choice and Chance in Archiuum Linguisticum XI (ii). 

81 Detailed references are not given in this section. It is recognized, as already re- 
marked, that what is here called *“‘Bloomfieldian” method is an abstraction from a large 
body of descriptive work by different linguists, within which there is considerable 
variety and disagreement even on basic issues. Roughly it covers the work based on what 
Hockett called the “item and arrangement” model. It is not of course suggested that all 
the points made in this section are applicable to all such studies, nor all of them to any 
one study, within this type of linguistics. Since I have been concerned to apply the present 
theory in the description of English, many of the points made here were in fact first 
formulated with reference to A. A. Hill’s Introduction to Linguistic Structures, which in- 
corporates what is probably the best comprehensive account of English grammar yet 
published and is an example of the method here referred to. Hill’s book has recently been 
the subject of a review article by Haas (“Linguistic Structures,’ Word XVI (ii)); my 
present aim differs from Haas’ in that I want to consider certain features of an approach 
in descriptive linguistics, exemplified by Hill’s work but also by many other studies, in 
the light of the theory here outlined. 
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The confusion of level with rank takes a specific form: the relation 
between different units at one level (morpheme . . . sentence) is conflated 
with the relation between two different levels, grammar and phonology. 
Ranged on a single scale (“from phoneme to utterance”’) are (i) the move 
between phonology and grammar (which moreover always goes from the 
“interlevel” to the level: cf. below, 10.2) and (ii) the move between units 
(which moreover always goes from the lowest to the highest: cf. below, 
10.5) in (a) phonology and (b) grammar. In description, this leads to un- 
wanted complexity and thus weakens the power of the grammar: one must 
be free to recognize grammatical units whose exponents in substance both 
overlap with and completely fail to coincide with the units carrying phono- 
logical contrasts.82 In the theory, there is a confusion of abstractions: the 
abstraction involved in relating one unit to another at the same level is 
quite different from that involved in relating one level to another. The 
sense in which a sentence “consists of” morphemes is stated in description 
with reference to its definition in the theory, and is totally different from 
the sense in which a morpheme “consists of” phonemes—indeed it is 
doubtful if there is any meaningful sense in which a morpheme consists of 
phonemes. (The contrastive use of “morph” and “‘morpheme”’ is designed 
to build in an extra stage to account for the two kinds of abstraction. But 
it does not get over the first (descriptive) difficulty; nor in fact does it solve 
the theoretical one, since morph and phoneme differ in the extent and 
kind of formal determination underlying their phonological abstraction.®>) 


10.2. The relation among the units also tends to be confused with the rela- 
tion between a category and its exponent(s). It is assumed that in moving 
up the rank scale, from morpheme to sentence, one is also moving up the 
exponence scale. It is true (as said above, 6.2 and 7.3) that in compre- 
hensive description, in order to display the full grammaticalness of 
language, one takes the final step on the exponence scale at the lowest rank 


82 Especially since a language may make systemic use of this variable (cf. 4.2 n. 37 
above, where it is suggested that it is desirable to recognize in English a grammatical 
system the exponent of which is precisely the contrast between coextensiveness of the 
grammatical unit with one and with (a sequence of) two exponents of a phonological 
unit). 

83 Cf. above, 4.2 n. 37. Hill’s proportion, however, is 

moroh : morpheme : allomorph :: 

sound : phoneme: allophone. 
“Every morpheme must contain one phoneme and may contain several” (p. 89) and, for 
English, ‘“‘the occurrence of any juncture always marks the boundary of an entity larger 
than a phoneme. The entity thus bounded may be word, phrase or sentence, but must 
always be at least a morph” (pp. 93-94). The phoneme thus enters into the statement 
both of the unit ‘““morpheme” and of its structure. 
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possible (though this, as already shown, is by no means always the mor- 
pheme),®4 and this is probably the reason for the confusion of rank with 
exponence. But the scales of rank and exponence are again different 
dimensions of abstraction, and one can link any unit directly to its formal 
exponent (and through this to its exponent in substance): the relation of an 
exponent of the unit “sentence” to the category of sentence is exactly the 
same as that of an exponent of the unit ‘“‘morpheme” to the category of 
morpheme. 


10.3. The conflation of levels referred to is the conflation of grammar and 
phonology, which follows, though is distinct, from the confusion of level 
with rank (above, 10.1). The theoretical basis of this criticism is complex 
but crucial. Any distinction in substance may (i) be a free variant, in which 
case it is formally meaningless, or it may (ii) carry a distinction in form, 
with meaning either at the grammatical or at the lexical level.85 A// formai 
distinctions presuppose some distinction in substance,8* and once a dis- 
tinction in substance is shown to carry a formal distinction it must be 
accounted for in phonology.8? But no relation whatever is presupposed 


54 That is, the final step of the formal statement, the move to the formal item. Strictly, 
since formal statement includes the placing of all forms at all units, it would be more 
accurate to say “though it is by no means always at morpheme rank that systems of 
formal items are to be found.’’ For example in English the items ‘‘when,”’ “because,” 
“if,” “in case,” “provided that,”’ etc., though they can of course be analyzed into words 
and morphemes, operate as items at the rank of the group and, as such, are members of 
a particular class of the group. 

85 So if we find in three languages items in substance statable phonetically as [pata] and 
[pate], these may yield: 


Substance Form 
L; {a]/[e] —(free variant) 
L> = singular/plural (grammar) 
L;3 ‘cat’/‘dog’ (lexis) 


(Phonologically restricted variants may be of either type: the language might have 
[pata] and [pete], never [pate] or [peta], without prejudice to whether the contrast 
between [pata] and [pete] is formally meaningful (L2,3) or not (L;).) 

86 It does not matter, of course, what type of distinction is made in substance: the pair 
above could equally be replaced by 

e.g. [pat] and [pat], or ['pata] and [pa'ta], etc. 

87 Again it does not matter where: the following grammatical contrasts in English are 

carried by substantial features requiring very different phonological statements: 


Form Phonology 
(unit) (contrast) 
I work: I worked phoneme: addition of segment /t 


they've worked: they'd worked : replacement of /v/ by /d 
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between the categories required to state the distinction in form (grammar 
or lexis) and the categories required to state phonologically the distinction 
in substance which carries it.88 For example: the units may not be co- 
extensive, and a variable relation of phonological unit to grammatical unit 
may be the very thing that carries a formal system (cf. above, 10.1 n. 82); 
or a single system in grammar may be carried by different phonological 
distinctions, say two of its terms by tone and a third by addition of a 
segment; or a phonological system, such as tone associated with a given 
unit (recognized as phonological because it carries some formal distinction), 
may carry different formal distinctions, part grammatical and part lexical, 
or terms in different grammatical systems.8® 

The categories required by the grammar, and the criteria for these, 
should come from within grammar. They are set up to provide a descrip- 
tion that is comprehensive, consistent, and maximally powerful. In the de- 
finition of, for example, the unit “clause,”’ the requirement is that it should 
yield classes and structures which make possible the description of the 


he was working: was he working syllable: change in sequence 
he was/working: he/was working foot: shift of unit boundary (so re- 
7 ade distribution of strong and weak 
syllables—change of tonicity) 
| he was/working//://4 he was/working tone group: replacement of one term 
o—— =F in intonation system by another 


The phonological statement cannot necessarily be expected to cover the systems con- 
cerned: it would be absurd, for example, to state the affirmative: interrogative system in 
phonological terms—though, as said below, it must carry the potentiality of being so 
stated, since it presupposes a distinction in substance. 

88 Phonology relates form to substance by providing for a separate statement of 
abstraction from substance for those features that are formally meaningful. The relevant 
section of the diagram in 1.7 n. 10 above could be more delicately represented as: 

Substance, ~Form 


_ phonology .-” 
A 

er aera th fae eree er, 
with the dotted line representing the (logically) final stage in which two separate state- 
ments of abstraction are related. Cf. Robins, “Status of grammar,” p. 103: “(grammatical 
distinctions are) not deducible from the phonetic shapes, as such, of the words con- 
cerned nor from phonological rules based on these shapes and the phonetic categories 
involved in them. ... While both phonological and grammatical categories are abstrac- 
tion from the phonic material of utterance, their relation to the phonic material is entirely 
different.” 

89 For example the phonological system of intonation in English, operating at the rank 
of the phonological unit “tone group,” carries a number of different grammatical systems 
operating at different units in the grammar. 
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sentence, the group and so on in terms of their structures and classes: 
hence the mutual definition of all units and of all grammatical categories 
(and, procedurally, until a description is ““comprehensive” (primary deli- 
cacy at all ranks) all parts of it remain subject to revision). A grammatical 
category is not required to be identifiable by reference to a particular 
feature of substance stated phonologicaliy: it merely carries the potenti- 
ality of being stated in phonological terms through a long chain of 
exponence.% 

(The starting point here of course is the theory of grammar, so that what 
is being considered, and objected to, is the identification of grammatical 
categories on phonological criteria. For linguistic theory as a whole, the 
question must also be formulated the other way round: do we derive 
phonological categories from formal ones? For example, in the last case 
mentioned in the first paragraph of this section, would we state one phono- 
logical system of tone or more than one? The nature of phonology as an 
“‘interlevel’’ suggests that its categories should be derived from those of 
form; and this is usually done in prosodic phonology, as developed by 
Firth and others, though it is not an inherent requirement of prosodic 
method.®! Inter-level dependence in this direction is theoretically justifiable, 
since the role of phonology is to account for the formally meaningful 
organization of phonic substance. But it has descriptive dangers: first, that 
a system carried only by variable relation between grammatical and phono- 
logical unit may be missed, and second, that unless a comprehensive formal 
description has first been made, formal features may be distorted into a 


90 Thus, the clause in English is defined by its operation in sentence structure, and by 
its own classes and their structures. The difference between two instances, such as an 
affirmative clause “‘he saw them” and an interrogative clause ‘‘did he see them?”, is of 
course ultimately statable in terms of substance; but grammar is not grammar if it tries 
to define the class system in this way—or even to state the difference phonologically at 
all. No linguist would ever try to state the grammar of clause classes by reference to 
phonology; yet the attempt to define the unit “clause” by reference to phonological 
features such as juncture is no less objectionable—and leads, not surprisingly, to a 
phonology in which any substantial feature is a possible exponent of any term in the 
phonological system! 

9! A phonological description will, in this view, be prosodic if (i) it incorporates a rank 
scale, with a hierarchy of units to which contrasts are assigned, and (ii) it is polysystemic, 
so that, for example, the /t/ in 10.3 n. 87 above is not “the phoneme /t/” of “the English 
language” (no such entity will be postulated) but a phoneme identified by reference to its 
place in the structure of the unit concerned: this would still be true whether the phono- 
logical units concerned are (partly) taken over from grammar or are set up indepen- 
dently in the phonology. Firth stresses the very different nature of the “phoneme” in a 
description of this type, and prefers to use the distinct term “phonematic unit” (cf. 
**Papers,’’ Chap. 9, passim). 
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phonological mould—the phonologist may take the “word” class “‘verb” 
as a phonological unit, but he (or someone) must have described the 
grammar first, or his ‘“‘word” and “‘verb” may not turn out to be the 
grammarian’s “word” and “‘verb.”’) 

To be precise, then, what is being criticized here has again both a theo- 
retical and a descriptive aspect. In the theory, it is the use of phonologically 
stated features as crucial criteria for grammatical categories, as when supra- 
segmental phonemes are used as criteria for the category of “‘phrase.” 92 A 
phrase is a phrase because it operates in the structure of the unit above it 
and has its own structures in terms of the unit below it. It has then to be 
related to the phonological categories which are arrived at by a different 
process of abstraction on the basis of the minimal requirement that some 
formal distinction is always involved. If at any point this yields a one/one 
relation of categories, so much the better: if the phrase turns out to be 
exponentially coextensive with the tone group, the latter can be used as a 
recognition signal for the former. But it remains a signal, not a criterion. 

In description, the trouble arises when phonological features are used as 
grammatical criteria even when they clash. \f, for example, the segment 
which carries tone contrasts, or is bounded by juncture features, will not 
work as a grammatical unit, then tone and juncture are no use even as 
recognition signals; so to “define,” say, the clause by reference to tone or 
juncture one has to set up a phonological system in which any feature in 
substance can be an allophone of any term in the system. There will be 
clash; and if it is recognized in the first place that there is nothing at all 
surprising when, say, units carrying formal patterns do not coincide with 
those carrying patterns of the organization of substance, then the search 
for one/one phonological identification signals of grammatical categories, 


such as a phonological statement of clause boundary, can be abandoned as 
being without profit.%? 


10.4. In both grammar and phonology the smallest units, morpheme and 
phoneme, are often assigned a special status distinct from that of any of the 


92 Cf. Haas’ reference to ‘“‘a structure of a number of pyramids, all inverted” (“‘Lin- 
guistic structures,” p. 267). 

93 I personally feel that English requires a totally different set of phonological units not 
derived from the grammatical units. Intonation in English needs a carrier unit “tone 
group” to display the (phonological) system of intonation; this system, and the terms in 
it, can then be related to the grammar. The attempt to describe intonation in a frame- 
work of “the intonation of the clause,” ‘“‘of the group,” etc. is complicated and may lead 
to a misunderstanding of the operation of the intonation system. But the attempt is not 


theoretically sinful, as would be the attempt to describe the “grammar of the tone 
group.” 
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other units. Since the description usually proceeds unidirectionally up- 
wards (consistently in phonology, and in grammar up to about group 
rank: cf. below, 10.5) these units are treated first: they are then rated 
(uniquely) fundamental, and in phonology “‘suprasegmental”’ features are 
given phoneme status. The morpheme becomes a grammatical brick (here 
the analogy does yield an interesting metaphor!) which is used to build the 
larger units; and grammar—or at least that part of it that can be handled 
in this way—becomes “‘morphemics,”’ as phonology becomes “‘phonemics.” 
The result is sometimes referred to as excessive segmentation, though 
this is not really the essence. The objection is not that structural analysis 
is carried through to the morpheme: it is clearly necessary that it should be, 
though not to the extent of requiring one morpheme with distinct seg- 
mental exponent for each system in which the item in question is a term.*4 
The objection is that the smallest unit, being mistaken as fundamental by 
contrast to the others, is made to do much too much work: to carry 
features and contrasts which properly belong to larger units. The morpheme 
is no more and no less “fundamental,” being no more and no less an ab- 
straction, than the sentence. It has enough patterns of its own to carry 
without having foisted on it those that the language has distributed 
elsewhere.*° 
10.5. With the smallest unit as fundamental, the description starts off in an 
upward direction. It proceeds, unidirectionally, from the morpheme, 
through the word to somewhere around the group.®° Not surprisingly, since 
there is no shunting, it proves extremely difficult to take it further along 
the same route. Shunting, or moving up and down the rank scale, is a part 
of descriptive method imposed by the theory to show the relation among 
the different units: to permit a unified description with links, through all 
categories, all the way from morpheme to sentence. In the absence of 


94 As in Hill’s description of the English personal pronouns (‘Introduction to Lin- 
guistic Structures,”’ pp. 145-148). This “playing games,” or “party linguistics,”’ is again 
linked to the confusion of levels. Cf. Haas, “‘Linguistic Structures,” p. 273. 

95 I should thus agree with Robins, “*In defence of WP” (Transactions of the Philological 
Society, 1959) pp. 127-128: “*The morpheme must be recognized as the minimal element 
of grammatical structure; but this does not imply that it is the most suitable element to 
bear the assignment of all the grammatical functions fulfilled by the word into whose 
composition it enters.”’ I would not follow Robins, however, when he says (p. 137) that 
“In many ways... the word is a unique entity in grammar, and not just a stage in the 
progression ‘from morpheme to utterance’.’’ Robins rejects morpheme-based grammar 
but suggests replacing it by word-based grammar; what is here suggested is a “‘multi- 
unit” grammar in which no unit is “more unique” than any other. 

96 On the implications of upward description cf. Haas, “Linguistic Structures,” 
pp. 263-269. 
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shunting, the description has to jump to the top end of the rank scale and 
proceed downward from the sentence by “immediate constituent” an- 
alysis :97 still unidirectional, though with the direction reversed. 

The hope is that, by digging the tunnel from both ends, the two will meet 
in the middle. With the aid of a good homogeneous mathematics they 
might; but two totally different bodies of method are involved, morphemics 
and IC analysis, which are difficult to integrate. Moreover the middle 
ranks of the grammar are often the most complex, presumably since they 
face both ways; so that a grammar which starts unidirectionally from the 
two ends will find it difficult to avoid leaving the middle ragged. Presenta- 
tion can of course proceed in any direction that is desired; but it needs to 
be based on a description that permits—indeed presupposes—constant 
shunting. 


10.6. It has been suggested at various places above that the theory cannot 
validly regard constrasts and relations that are clearcut, and statable in 
“yes/no” terms, as the norm in language. Even at the primary degree of 
delicacy the description will encounter features where “‘shading” is neces- 
sary: where a feature is better stated in terms of “more likely/less likely” 
and a statement is more powerful when it accounts for only 90% of occur- 
rences ; and this becomes more true with every subsequent gain in delicacy.9* 
If this is built in to the theory as a basic property of language, there is no 
need to try to turn all constrasts and relations into “‘yes/no”’ ones, an 
attempt which may slant the choice of criteria. Criteria are sometimes 
chosen for this purpose which make it necessary to account for a large 
number of occurrences by changing them into something else, because they 
do not display the contrast chosen as crucial. (This device is more readily 


97 In which both the first unit and the first step must be primitive terms of the theory; cf. 
Quirk (review of) ““W. Nelson Francis: ‘The Structure of American English’” Archiuum 
Linguisticum X1 (1959), 155: “‘We are left with the impression, if only because nothing is 
said to the contrary, that ‘the first split . . . into immediate constituents’ (409) is achieved 
intuitively.”’ Similarly the binarity is, as Bazell points out (“‘Linguistic Form,” p. 5), a 
feature of IC theory. For Chomsky likewise the sentence is a primitive term (Syntactic 
Structures, pp. 30, 46), though this is not necessary to transformative-generative de- 
scription as such (e.g. if it incorporated a rank scale, with rules for rank transformation). 

98 Cf. the section “Surface and deep grammar” (and the concept of ‘“‘valence’’) in 
Hockett: Course in Modern Linguistics, pp. 246-249. The scale of delicacy is introduced 
to account for what Hockett calls ““deep grammar” (the “‘grammatical’”’ nature of which 
he rightly stresses). It is worth insisting, however, that delicacy is a cline; and that a 
secondary statement, while accounting for the 10°% of instances not accounted for in the 
primary statement, at the same time yields a further set of categories and relations, and 
these are likely in turn to account for only 80°% of instances (these being now more 
delicately differentiated); these now demand a further step in delicacy—and so on. 
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tolerated by those who give relatively little weight to textual as opposed to 
exemplificatory description.) 

For example, the exponent of the element “subject” in English clause 
structure is sometimes identified as being that nominal group which is in 
person/number concord with the verbal group. But since a large number 
of English clauses do not display this concord contrastively 99 (quite apart 
from those which violate it, as does the clause I have just written), the 
textual application of this criterion has to rely on the substitution of all 
other verbal groups by one in “‘is,”’ “was,” “*has,”’ or simple present form 
and, if the two nominal groups are alike in number, on the dissimilation of 
one of them. If instead one says that the exponent of “‘subject”’ is that 
nominal group which precedes the verbal group with no other nominal 
group in between, this can be stated as a high probability relation in spoken 
English and is applicable to a textual study (in which it can be quantified) 
without substitution. The next step is then to make more delicate state- 
ments to account for the instances so far not accounted for, some of which 
turn out to be grammaticizable and others, for the moment, not. And it 
ceases to be puzzling why, if a foreigner (or native) says “my friends is 
inviting the neighbour,”’ every English speaker knows that it is the friends 
who are doing the inviting and not the neighbour. 


10.7. The problem of “‘redundancy” is complex, and needs treating separ- 
ately and at length; but the term has become a commonplace in description 
and a brief reference may be made here. The name is assigned to a number 
of varied phenomena, none of which is related in any clear way to the 
quantifiable redundancy of information theory.!9° These include relations 
of formal categories to exponents in form, of formal and phonological 
features to exponents in substance, and of formal features to context. 
Moreover in some instances the so-called “‘redundancy”’ is simply put in by 
the method of description and has no relevance to the language at all. 
““Redundancy” is assigned to what is displayed as multiple exponence: 
either in form, where more than one formal item is said to be the exponent 
of one grammatical category, or in substance, where a distinction is carried 


99 Of these four, only one does: “the dog is chasing the cat’’, “the dog is chasing the 
cats’’, “the dog chased the cat”, “‘the dog chased the cats”. 

100 Hockett’s statement of the link between the two (Course, p. 87), “In everyday par- 
lance, this word means saying more than is strictly necessary . . . In modern information 
theory, the term has much the same meaning, but freed from the connotation of un- 
desirability, and theoretically capable of precise quantification,” may I think be taken 
as underlying the uses of the term referred to in this section. In my view this formulation 
reduces a potentially powerful concept to a status where it is neither rigorous nor useful 
in linguistics. 
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by what is said to be more than one phonetic feature. But neither of these 
is at all clearcut. Formal redundancy “occurs” where there is concord, 
but no criteria are available for identifying the two prerequisites of con- 
cord: that there is ““more than one” exponent as opposed to “‘one,”” and 
that these are exponents of “the same” category.!®! Discontinuous mor- 
phemes, for example, may sometimes be clearly recognizable, though at 
others it is impossible to say “how many” exponents are present ;!92 but the 
question is irrelevant, since where the description does recognize concord 
this concord is itself the exponent of a distinct category of relation that is 
different from the category of which the form is exponent, and that has its 
own formal meaning.!°3 Redundancy in substance appears when formal or 
phonological distinctions are related to contrastive features.!°4 Here pre- 
cisely the same problem arises, since it is not possible to give rigorous 
criteria for deciding what is ‘‘one”’ phonetic feature and what is “more than 
one.”’!°5 Each time a new parameter or a further degree of differentiation is 
introduced into the phonetic statement, all its precursors are thereby made 
“redundant.” 

In extreme cases this ‘redundancy’ becomes completely artificial, since 
it is simply inserted by the description. This happens when a contrast (or 
system) is assigned to a unit lower than that to which it is appropriate, and 


101 Harris recognizes this in his use of the “broken morpheme”’ (Methods in Structural 
Linguistics, pp. 165-167). 

102 e.g. in the contrast between /’oeil and les yeux, or between have gone and were going. 
If, in Old English, a nominal group consisting of a noun alone may carry four case; 
number distinctions, one with adjective and noun six and one with deictic, adjective, and 
noun seven, how can any two case/number forms be considered exponents of “‘the same” 
category when they occur in different structures ? 

103 Harris states this distributionally (Methods, p. 205). Hill (Introduction to Linguistic 
Structures, p. 477) rejects the redundancy of concord in Latin, on the grounds that it 
“sorts out the members of the sentence element or construction for us,”’ but accepts it in 
Bantu “‘where there are repeated suffixes of agreement but in which the members of the 
same sentence element are continuous.”’ Quite apart from the arbitrary choice of assign- 
ment of redundancy, this is simply a shift of criteria: Bantu concord is still the exponent 
of a relation (since not all contiguous items are members of the same sentence element). 
But even if concord and contiguity were completely mutually determined, the problem 
would still not arise, since there would then be no valid reason for not treating the whole 
complex as a single exponent. 

104 Cf, Hill’s statement of the English affricates (op. cit., p. 44): “In the system we have 
adopted, therefore, affrication has not been mentioned, since /c/ is distinguished from /t 
by its position, and the affrication is redundant.’ Ebeling (“Linguistic Units” p. 30) 
rightly rejects redundancy in substance: “‘A choice of one of the equivalent features as 
relevant and the other as redundant is in such cases arbitrary and, therefore, senseless.” 

105 They might perhaps be acoustic, so that all but one of the formants which distinguish 
[a] from [i] would be redundant? 
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may result therefore from overemphasis on the lowest unit. This tends to 
happen more in phonology, when the phoneme is made to carry contrasts 
appropriate to a higher unit; one of the merits of prosodic phonology is 
that it avoids this error.!°° But it is not unknown in grammar, where it may 
also arise from the use of morphological instead of syntactic criteria for 
classes.!97 In such cases “redundancy” can only refer to the loss of power in 
the grammar brought about by such a description: it already follows from 
the theory that the “appropriate” unit for the assignment of any feature is 
the highest unit that can carry it without requiring the statement to be 
made twice. The best description therefore can be thought of as that which 
minimalizes artificial “‘redundancy.”’ But at the same time those instances 
where what is called “redundancy” is an artificial product of the descrip- 
tion are not essentially different from, but are merely extreme cases of, the 
“multiple exponence” in form and substance to which the same name is 
applied.!98 

What is of doubtful validity here is the implication that there are formal 


106 By assigning contrasts where they belong. Cf. for example Carnochan (“‘Glottaliza- 
tion in Hausa’’, Transactions of the Philological Society, 1952, esp. p. 94); and all works 
by linguists of the School of Oriental and African Studies, London, some of which are 
referred to throughout this paper. Cf. also Robins, ‘“‘Aspects of Prosodic Analysis” 
(Proceedings of the University of Durham Philosophical Society | (series B), 1957). 

107 If polarity in English, which belongs to the group, is assigned to the word, or 
morpheme, “‘redundancy” arises: one can ask unreal questions such as “‘is the negative 
in ‘didn’t go’, in contrast to positive ‘went’, carried by the ‘did’ or the ‘n’t’ or the ‘go’?” 
If the category of number is assigned to the unit ““word” in any language that has a 
nominal group which can select only one number at a time, there will be artificial 
“redundancy” whether there is concord, negative concord or no concord at all, the 
“redundancy” of complementary distribution. Again, as in phonology: Cantonese, for 
example, has pairs of syllables in which in final position short vowel plus long nasal 
consonant contrasts with long vowel plus short nasal consonant. If these are phone- 
micized as (e.g.) /a:n/, /an:/, /a/ contrasts with /a:/ and /n/ with /n:/; if as /aan/, /ann/, 

a/ contrasts with /n/ in penultimate position, but /an/ and /aann/ are absent: “‘re- 
dundancy” in either case. If the contrast 1s referred to an element in the structure of a 
higher unit, it can be stated as a single contrast of relative duration. 

108 Another use of this same “redundancy” which has not been mentioned here is con- 
textual redundancy. This is used, for example, by Bull (“‘Time, tense and the verb’’), p. 16: 
“Unless a language is needlessly redundant, there is little or no likelihood that any tense 
system uses the point tensor formulas;” p. 27: “English is extremely redundant. It 
almost always defines the axes while Mandarin is extremely parsimonious. It defines the 
axes only to avoid confusion.” In other words, the form is said to have reflected more of 
the context than it need have done. This has the merit of having nothing whatever to do 
with the redundancy of information theory. What it has to do with is not yet clear; but 
it does pose interesting problems for contextual description and for comparison and 
typology. 
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contrasts carried by “‘one’”’ exponent and others carried by “‘more than 
one,” with a meaningful distinction between the two. Even if “multiple 
exponence”’ in form can be validly identified, it is itself formally meaning- 
ful; and it is arbitrary to postulate “‘one feature”’ as the norm of exponence 
in substance. The use of the term “‘redundancy”’ is unfortunate for two 
reasons. On the one hand it implies that some features, by contrast to 
others,1°? can be recognized as carried by something more than what 
“would be enough”—to the extent even of suggesting that one may judge 
which of a number of exponents is “‘the’”’ non-redundant one.!!° On the other 
hand, even if it is possible to devise some theoretically valid criteria for 
“redundancy” of this kind, its relation to the redundancy of information 
theory is extremely complex and it would be better not to call it by the 
same name. The redundancy of information theory is of considerable in- 
terest to linguistics in the study of the information carried by grammatical 
systems; but this, as far as I know, has not yet been seriously attempted. 
The quantification of systems, rather than the appraisal of features as 
contrastive or idle, which rests on a very partial interpretation of the re- 
dundancy of information theory, seems the more useful role for the concept 
of redundancy in linguistics. 

Most, if not all, of the points made in this section can be brought to- 
gether under Chomsky’s observation that “‘a linguistic theory should not 
be identified with a manual of useful procedures, nor should it be ex- 
pected to provide mechanical procedures for the discovery of grammar.””!!! 
The point is a familiar one to British linguists, who have for some time 
stressed the theoretical, as opposed to procedural, character of their own 
approach.!!2 But is it true that “‘it is unreasonable to demand of linguistic 
theory that it provide anything more than a practical evaluation procedure 
for grammars” ?!13 This it must do. But it can be asked to do more: to 


109 In fact, all description of language is the description of this “redundancy”. A 
language without it would presumably have to have only one sound, variable in duration, 
and only one unit with either no structure or no class. Language activity is a progression 
of events in environments; and as soon as we have stated the event (as one among a 
defined number of possible events, this number being always less than the total number 
of possible events in that language—‘‘class’’) and the environment (this being defined as 
not the same as ai// other environments—‘‘structure”’) there is ‘“‘redundancy”’. 

110 An extreme instance is found in Hill (/ntroduction to Linguistic Structures, p. 26n.), 
where we are told that every audible exponent of /+/ is redundant, the one contrastive 
exponent being inaudible. Cf. Haas, “Zero in linguistic description” (Studies in Lin- 
guistic Analysis), p. 37. 

111 Syntactic Structures, p. 55n. 

112 Cf, Firth, “‘Structural Linguistics,” pp. 93, 99; “Synopsis,” p. 1. 

113 Chomsky, Syntactic Structures, p. 52. 
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provide a framework of logically interrelated categories (so that it can be 
evaluated as a theory, and compared with other theories) from which can 
be derived methods of description, whether textual, exemplificatory, or 
transformative-generative, which show us something of how language 
works. : 


Department of English Language and General Linguistics 
University of Edinburgh. 
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PAVLE IVIC. 





The Functional Yield of Prosodic 
Features in the Patterns of 
Serbocroatian Dialects 


0. Serbocroatian dialects show a surprising variety of structural types in 
the area of prosodic features. As far as we know to date, there are about 
150 structurally different types of prosodic patterns in various Serbocroa- 
tian (henceforth SC) dialects. This variety apparently is greater than in any 
other European language, which makes SC dialects an appropriate object 
for studies having a more general interest. The situation in SC might con- 
tribute to our knowledge of the scope of possibilities in structural patterns 
in languages in general, and it might be useful for phenomenological 
investigations dealing with problems such as implication or incompatibility 
among prosodic phenomena. 


1.1. Three prosodic features can play a distinctive role on the level of 
word phonology in SC dialects: quantity, stress, and tone (the latter not 
simply as pitch, but as direction of the pitch movement, cf. the Prague 
term Tonverlauf). Minimum pairs taken from the Cakavian dialect of 
Novi! can illustrate the three types of contrasts: pds? ‘dog’ ~ pds ‘belt’, 
zené ‘women (Nom.-Acc. pl.)’ ~ Zéne ‘women (Voc. pl.)’, dé/ ‘works (Gen. 
pl.) ~dél ‘part (Nom. sg.)’. 


1.2. In many dialects all three features appear together, and in other 
areas we have combinations of quantity with stress, or quantity with tone, 


| The examples are taken from A. Beli¢, ““Zamétki po Cakavskim govoram”, Izvéstija 
Otdélenija russkago jazyka i slovesnosti Imperatorskoj akademii nauk, t. XIV (1909) 
monograph 2. 

2 In this paper, accent signs customary in SC accentology will be used. The signs de- 
note: (“) the short falling ‘‘accent”’ (cf. 3.1 about “‘accents”’), (°) the short rising, (~) the 
long falling (') and ( ~ ) two historically (and in dialects where they co-occur, also phone- 
mically) different long rising accents. Signs for falling accents are also utilized for (short 
or long) accents unmarked as to tone (i.e. where no tone contrast occurs). Stress in 


dialects without contrastive quantity or tone will be denoted by (') before the stressed 
vowel. 
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or quantity alone, or stress alone. Finally, there is a small group of dialects 
in which no prosodic feature is distinctive in word phonology >. The situa- 
tion may be represented by means of a diagram: 





Dialects Quantity Stress Tone 
Group | + + + 
Group 2 + ~ - 
Group 3 + ~ - 
Group 4 + _ - 
Group 5 - + _ 
Group 6 ~ - - 


The sign (+ ) indicates here that the feature is distinctive in the corresponding group, 
and the sign (—) that it is not. 


A glance at the diagram suffices to show that six out of eight mathe- 
matically possible combinations appear. It is significant that we only miss 
the possibility of tone unaccompanied by quantity (—- ++; — — +). 


2.0. Besides the differences in the inventory of prosodic features, and in 
the inventory of their combinations, there are differences concerning the 
distribution of features and/or of their combinations as to position in the 
word. 


2.1. In some dialects with distinctive stress, its distribution is not subject 
to any limitation; in some other dialects stress can appear on any vowel 
except the last if the last is open5; and finally, in a third group of dialects, 
stress on the last vowel is excluded ®. 


3 The scope of this paper does not include the complex details concerning the geo- 
graphical distribution of prosodic features in SC. Geographical information is furnished 
to a certain extent in my paper “Die Hierarchie der prosodischen Phanomene im ser- 
bokroatischen Sprachraum”, Phonetica II (1959) 23-38, and more extensively in my 
book Die serbokroatischen Dialekte, ihre Struktur und Entwicklung, Bd. 1 (Allgemeines 
und Die Stokavische Dialektgruppe), The Hague: Mouton, 1958. (The second 
volume is in preparation.) The latter work comprises also a detailed bibliography of the 
subject. Cf. also the-very useful annotated bibliography by M. Hraste, “Bibliografija 
radova iz dijalektologije, antroponimije, toponimije i hidronimije na podruéju hrvats- 
koga ili srpskoga jezika”, Hrvatski dijalektoloski zbornik 1 (1956), 387-479. 

4 A comparison between sizes of the areas of different structural solutions would also 
have a typological interest. Certain types could be termed normal (at least within the 
frame of SC dialects), whereas some others are more or less exceptional. Some of them 
appear only in regions of contact with neighboring languages (¢.g., type 6 in the above 
diagram). 

5 E.g., in the Tamis region; P. Ivic, Juznoslovenski filolog XVIII (1949-50), 143. 

6 E.g., in Dubrovnik; P. Budmani, Rad LXV (1883), 156-157. 
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2.2. Both kinds of limitations and a series of others also occur in con- 
nection with quantity’. In dialects with both quantity and stress there are 
four basic types of distribution of quantity: firstly, in stressed, pretonic, 
and posttonic vowels; secondly, in stressed and pretonic vowels; thirdly, in 
stressed and posttonic vowels; and finally, only in stressed vowels: 








Positions 
Dialects — 
Pretonic Stressed Posttonic 
Group | + + + 
Group 2 + + _ 
Group 3 = ~ + 
Group 4 - + - 


All four possibilities appear both in dialects where phonemic tone is 
present, and in those where it is not §. Thus eight combinations are possible 
in this limited part of the field. However some other combinations are 
imaginable which never occur. These are all combinations with quantity in 
unstressed vowels and without quantity in stressed vowels. The stressed 
vowel appears definitely as the strong position for quantity contrasts. 


2.21. Another limitation is that in many dialects with quantity in stressed 
position this distinction does not apply in the last syllable, or only in an 
open last syllable. 


2.3. In dialects with distinctive tone in stressed vowels this distinction 
occurs either only in long vowels or both in long and short vowels !°. Other 


’ Cf. Die serbokroatischen Dialekte 1, 108-110. 
’ Examples for dialects with distinctive tone: 
Group 1—the dialect of Novi (A. Belic¢, op. cit.). 
Group 2—many Kajkavian dialects (S. IvSi¢, Ljetopis XLVIII [1936], 79ff.). 
Group 3—the dialect of Dubrovnik (P. Budmani, op. cit.). 
Group 4—the dialect of Bakar (P. Ivi¢, Godisnjak Filozofskog fakulteta u Novom 
Sadu IV [1959] 396). 
Examples for dialects without distinctive tone: 
Group 1—the dialect of Piperi (M. Stevanovi¢, Srpski dijalektoloski zbornik X 
[1939], 67ff.). 
Group 2—the dialect of Vucitrn (G. Elezovi¢, Reénik kosovsko-metohiskog dijalekta 
= Srp. dijal. zhornik 1V [1932] and V [1935]). 
Group 3—the dialect of BaSka (P. Ivic, Godisnjak Filozofskog fakulteta u Novom 
Sadu IV [1959], 397). 
Group 4—the dialect of Mrkovici (L. Vujovic, Godisnjak Zaduzbine Stojanovica \\ 
[1935], 41). 
9 Die serbokroatischen Dialekte 1, 105. 
10 The former situation is normal in most Cakavian and Kajkavian dialects, and in 
some peripheral Stokavian areas, whereas the latter situation is a characteristic feature 
of the bulk of Stokavian dialects. 
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possible limitations concern the occurrence of tone in connection with the 
position within the word. There are, for instance, dialects where a stressed 
last syllable cannot carry tone contrasts !!. 


3.0. The facts stated in 2 show that it is not sufficient to know the in- 
ventory of distinctive features to be informed about the functional yield of 
prosodic distinctions in the pattern !2 of a SC dialect. Other, more refined 
devices must be sought to represent the real state of affairs in a fuller way. 


3.1. The usual method of SC scholars is to talk about dialects having 
one, two, three, four or five “‘accents”’ (and then about the distribution of 
these entities). This traditional procedure, although already introduced in 
the nineteenth century, has the merit of exact correspondence to the 
structural reality. The ‘“‘accent’” of SC grammarians can be defined as 
“relevant prosodic features of the stressed vowel’, which is equal to 
“bundle of distinctive characteristics present in the position of maximum 
distinction within the word”’. 


3.11. It is possible to represent SC dialectal patterns of accents by means 
of figures similar to those symbolizing vowel patterns!}: 








7a - ~~ ae Fr an w& 4 


\ \ “ “ \ \ 




















A comparison of the above figures will show that patterns with more 
possibilities in the long vowels than in the short ones do occur, but there is 
no pattern in which short accents would outnumber the long ones. The 
explanation is readily apparent. Long vowels offer a larger time interval 


11 E.g., in most dialects of the Kosovo-Resava area, Die serbokroatischen Dialekte | 
227. 

12 This paper deals exclusively with the functional yield of prosodic features in 
PHONOLOGICAL PATTERNS Of SC dialects. Statistical questions concerning the functional 
yield of prosodic features in the LEXICON and in the MORPHOLOGY (e.g. the number of 
minimal pairs) are not included. Nevertheless it is clear that, as a general rule, dialects 
with a greater role of prosodic distinctions in the pattern, will also contain more minimal! 
pairs differentiated by these distinctions. 

13 More details in my paper ““Osnovnye puti razvitija serboxorvatskogo vokalizma’’, 
Voprosy jazykoznanija VII (1958), 19. 
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for the rise or fall of the tone, and also more time for the perception of the 
tone movement. 


3.12. Some of the patterns shown above may be combined with both the 
presence and the absence of quantity in unstressed vowels. This causes a 
need for completing our figures by introducing information about un- 
stressed vowels. E.g. 4: 











Zz * 7 
af a & sae ¢* a % 
.™ an « 
v ae “sw uv sa i a f« 
- v 
































{t is noteworthy that in dialects with two or three accents quantity is 
frequently absent in unstressed position, whereas in patterns with four 
accents the phenomenon is extremely rare (this case, represented by the 
fifth of the above figures, appears, as far we know to date, only as a recent 
innovation in a few local dialects heavily influenced by a Rumanian ad- 
stratum), and finally in “‘five-accent-patterns” quantity is always distinc- 
tive in unstressed position. The trend is to avoid too deep disproportions 
between stressed and unstressed vowels. 


3.2. Another procedure has been elaborated by E. Stankiewicz. His 
method, an adaptation of Jakobson’s diagrams of binary contrasts, yields 
figures such as the following !5: 








accented - - ~ - 
rising + - | 


The two procedures, although apparently different, convey exactly the 
same information. So, for instance, Stankiewicz’s diagram quoted above 
corresponds to the fourth of the seven systems diagrammed above. 

The first method, more synthetical, will always be preferred by native 











14 The sign (~) here indicates unstressed short vowels (or unstressed vowels in general, 
in dialects without quantity outside of stressed position); (*) is the sign for unstressed 
length. 

1SE, Stankiewicz, ‘“‘Towards a Phonemic Typology of the Slavic Languages’, 
American Contributions to the Fourth International Congress of Slavicists, The Hague 
1958, 315. 
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specialists familiar with the value of accent signs, and the second method 
is easier for foreign scholars because the information is presented in a more 
explicitly analytical way. 


3.3. It is also possible to combine one of the two devices with a re- 
presentation of patterns of vowels defined by their inherent features, e.g.'°: 


-_- 


e ¢€ 
rite tc & +S F e 
éé¢@é¢é€6€€éé 2 
(ja 24 2 8 8 Ss (Ba a 
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3.31. In comparing prosodic patterns with vowel patterns defined by 
their inherent features in SC dialects one can observe two general rules. 


3.311. There is a compensatory relation between distinctions in the two 
fields. A high number of accents cannot be combined with a high number 
of inherently defined vowels, so that the product of the two numbers never 
surpasses 47 (and usually remains under 37), although a multiplication of 
the maximums would give 70 (=7~x 10). The existing possibilities are 
combinations of high/low!’ (figure A in 3.3), low/high (figure B), and 
low/low (e.g.: 


or Om 


"eC Oo 8 © 
ec oO 


r 
in the dialect of Aleksinac, according to my notations). Incidentally, cir- 


16 Figure (A) represents the pattern of some dialects in Posavina (S. Ivsi¢, Rad CXCVI 
1913, p. 147), and figure (B) the pattern of the dialect of Slum in Istria (according to my 
notations). In figure (B) the left column represents the stressed vowels, and the right 
column the unstressed ones. Both figures assume the framework set up in 3.12; a re- 
presentation in terms of 3.2 would yield more complex diagrams with (+ ) and (—) signs 
in the Jakobsonian tradition. 

17 [.e., high in prosodic solutions (their number in SC dialects varies between 1 and 7), 
and low in inherently defined vowels (having a scope of variation from 5 to 10). 
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cumstances comparable to these are present in most instances of so called 
compensatory rules concerning linguistic structures: a combination of two 
maximums is hardly possible, but two minimums are perfectly open to 
combination. What matters here is the fact that limitations in man’s 
possibilities of perception and in the real need for tools of expression make 
highly improbable the coexistence of two maximums within a single 
pattern. Of course, most rules of this kind have a probabilistic character 
and should not be considered as absolute. In many instances some excep- 
tion can be found. But when the comparison of the sizes of geographical 
areas yields ratios such as 100:1 or 1,000:1, this only confirms the broad 
validity of the statement and the immanent logic of the facts behind it. 


3.312. In dialects with a high number of inherently defined vowels, a 
considerable number of them can occur only under specific prosodic circum- 
stances (e.g., as in pattern B in 3.3, only under stress), whereas in the 
patterns with few inherently defined vowels, they can, on most occasions, 


combine with any prosodic feature existing in the dialect (cf. pattern A in 
3.3). 


4.1. Both devices described in 3.1-3.12 and in 3.2 are helpful, but the 
information they convey is far from complete. They provide an idea about 
the inventory of entities, but the distribution of these entities remains 
obscure. In order to have a clear picture of circumstances in any dialect we 
have to examine the possibilities of the occurrence of our entities in words 
with various syllable structures and in various syllables. So, for instance, 
the situation in the “‘canonical” variant of Standard SC can be represented 
as follows !8: 
































SYLLABLE 
==" : — 
Monosyllabic | Polysyllabic words 
worms Initial | Medial | Final 
~ Quantity + — BR 4 
a S | Stress - - ; 
as |- r a wore 
| Tone - 2 
c wy 











18 The diagrams in 4.1 are based on the traditional definition otha SC accentua- 
tion. This is a controversial interpretation, and if we accept the alfeegdtive sofation, 
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or: 





























SYLLABLE 
Monosyllabic | Polysyllabic words 
eniees Initial | Medial | Final 
ae () and () — + - - 
Of | ———_—_——_— 
we | (*)and(*) + + - | _ 
oF" hci 
BE IO - | 
Zz < | 
| 2 ee 7 
me | (7) + Pm | 











4.2. Even the above diagrams cannot give a complete representation of 
all the circumstances. So, for instance, quantity in the last vowel may be 
subject to various restrictions. In some dialects, structurally otherwise 
similar to the pattern represented in 4.1, quantity is distinctive only in a 
closed last syllable, in others only after short accents, or after rising 
accents, or after a short rising accent, or after all accents except the long 


proposed by R. Jakobson (Travaux du Cercle Linguistique de Prague 1V [1931] 175-176), 
the diagrams have to be rearranged (with a considerable economy in representation): 


























SYLLABLE 
Final (incl. 
monosyllabic Non-final 
words) 
a oe — 
. & Quantity a a 
| ei See ee 
a ~ Tone _ + 
and: 
_ SYLLABLE 
Final (incl. 
monosyllabic Non-final 
words) 
= Basse ee 
7 (*) and (“) 
a E 7 : oe 
EG (and () - ~ 
ae | 








Here, however, unstressed words (enclitics and proclitics) are not taken into account. 
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falling '®. In many dialects these limitations are combined in various ways 
with the contrast between open and closed last syllable (the latter offering 
more favorable conditions for distinctive quantity). Thus, if we were to 
represent everything that is really relevant in SC dialects, the extreme right 
field in the third line of the second diagram in 4.1 should actually be 
subdivided into eight fields: 




















Final open ia 
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5.1. A further, more decisive step forward would be to give a complete 
survey of possible prosodic structures in words with a given number of 
syllables in a given dialect. 


5.11. Standard SC (in its “‘canonical’’ pronunciation) can be charac- 
terized by the fact that in monosyllabic words there are two prosodic 
possibilities 2°, in bisyllabic words eight, in trisyllabic words twenty, and so 
on. 

Monosyllabic: d?!, d. 

Bisyllabic: da, dd, da, Gd, 

da, da, aa, ada. 

Trisyllabic: daa, Gda, Gad, Gad, Gaa, dda, dad, Gada, 

daa, dda, dad, add, daa, ada, dad, aaa, 
ada, add, ada, aad. 

19 Die serbokroatischen Dialekte, 108-110. 

20 Enclitics and proclitics are disregarded; (the same is valid for further discussion in 5). 

21 The letter a symbolizes here any vowel in function of syllable nucleus. It is easy to 
cite words confirming the actual occurrence of each particular type, e.g.: 

grad ‘town (Nom. sg.)’, grdd ‘hail (Nom. sg.)’; 

majka ‘mother (Nom. sg.)’, bdbd ‘old women (Gen. pl.)’, baba ‘old woman (Nom. 
sg.)’, babé ‘old woman (Gen. sg.)’, baba ‘dad (Nom. sg.)’, baba ‘dads (Gen. pl.)’, Zéna 
‘woman (Nom. sg.)’, 2éné ‘woman (Gen. sg.)’; 
sg.)’, majéica ‘mothers (hypocoristic, Gen. pl.)’, jabuka ‘apple (Nom. sg.)’, mislimo ‘we 
think’, jabuké ‘apple (Gen. sg.)’, jabaka ‘apples (Gen. pl.)’, ndroda ‘people (Gen. sg.)’, 
t*pimo ‘we tolerate’, ndrodni ‘popular (Nom. sg. masc.)’, ndrdda ‘peoples (Gen. pl.)’, 
Zénica ‘woman (hypocoristic, Nom. sg.)’, dévdjka ‘girl (Nom. sg.)’, Zénicé ‘woman 
(hypocoristic, Gen. sg.)’, dévdjké ‘girl (Gen. sg.)’, ¢inimo ‘we do’, planind ‘mountains 
(Gen. pl.)’, planina ‘mountain (Nom. sg.)’, planiné ‘mountain (Gen. sg.)’. 
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5.12. In the dialect of Novi22, the numbers would be 3, 12, and 31. 
Monosyllabic: 4, d, d. 
Bisyllabic: da, dd, da, Gd, da, ada; 
ad, Gd, ad, aa, ad, ad. 
Trisyllabic: daa, dda, dad, Gad, Gaa, Gada, Gad, Gad, daa, dda, dad, aaa; 
ada, dda, add, Gad, ada, dda, add, Gad, adia, dtia, add, adda: 


aad, adda, aad, ada, aad, aad, dad.?3 


5.13. The patterns of Standard SC and of the dialect of Novi can be 
compared in the following way: 


Number of syllables: 1 2 3 


Number of prosodic possibilities: 


wen = = Mavi 





Nw 


Standard SC 


5.2. A relatively new concept emerges from the above analysis: the 
number of prosodic possibilities. In most instances it is even possible to 
give more general formulae denoting the number of prosodic possibilities 
in words having n number of syllables. 


5.21. In dialects with no prosodic contrasts 24, the formula will be: 
x=1. 


The number | here denotes the absence of choice. 


22 Our presentation is based on the material of A. Beli¢, cf. footnote 1. 

23 The otherwise excellent description of Beli¢ fails to inform us whether the type ddd 
occurs in the dialect. If it did, this would raise the number of prosodic possibilities in 
trisyllabic words to 32. 

24 E.g., in Srecka (M. Pavlovi¢, Govor Sretecéke Zupe= Srpski dijalektoloski zbornik 
VIITL [1939]). 
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5.22. In dialects with distinctive (and free) stress25, thus with a prosodic 
pattern comparable to that of Russian, we shall have: 


x=n 


(for example there are three possibilities in trisyllabic words: 'aaa, a'aa, 
aa'a). 


5.23. In dialects with free stress and a quantity distinction limited to 
stressed position 2°: 
x=2n 
(e.g. there are 6 possibilities in trisyllabic words: daa, daa, ada, ada, aad, 
aaa). 


5.24. In dialects with the same contrasts, but also tone in long stressed 
vowels 27, 
x=3n. 
(thus 9 possibilities in trisyllabic words: daa, daa, daa, ada, ada, ada, aad, 
aad, aad). 


5.251. Formulae valid for dialects with more or less free quantity con- 
trasts have a quite different aspect. So, for instance, in dialects where free 
quantity is the only distinctive prosodic feature 28, there are two possibili- 
ties in monosyllabic words, twice as many in disyllabic words, twice as 
many again in words of three syllables, etc. Each addition of a new 
syllable brings about a doubling of the number of possibilities. 


Monosyllabic: Disyllabic: Trisyllabic: 
i (aaa 
(aa she 
: \ daa 
a < oes 
| exe aaa 
\da Ro 
aad 
a aaa 
(aa vey 
" aaa 
a < eee 
= (ada 
\dd poe 
ada 


25 E.g., in most dialects of East and South Serbia (A. Belic, Dijalekti istoéne i juzne 
Srbije = Srpski dijalektoloski zbornik 1 {1905}). 

26 E.g., in the dialect of BaSka (P. Ivic, Godisnjak Filozofskog fakulteta u Novom Sadu 
IV [1959] 397). 

27 E.g., in the dialect of Bakar (P. Ivic, ibidem). 

28 As far as SC dialects are concerned, this seems to be a purely theoretical case. 
Although in many SC dialects quantity contrasts occur in a great majority of pesitions, 
there is no SC dialect known to us with completely free distinctive quantity, as it is for 
example in most Hungarian and Czech dialects. 
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This allows us to arrive at the formula: 


x=2" 


5.252. In dialects with both free stress and free quantity2° the total 
number of prosodic possibilities would equal the product of the number of 
stress possibilities (x;=n) and the number of quantity possibilities 
(x= 2"); thus 


x=n.2". 


5.26. In most dialects rules affecting the distribution of certain feature(s) 
create circumstances more complicated than those described in 5.21-5.252. 


5.261. So, for example, in dialects with free stress and with free quantity 
in stressed vowels (cf. 5.23), but with the limitation that the accent on the 
last syllable (in polysyllabic words) is always long 3°, the formula will be 


x=2n-1. 
But for monosyllabic words the formula 
x=2n 


will preserve its validity. 


5.262. In some dialects*!, otherwise structurally similar to those dis- 
cussed in 5.261, the limitation concerning quantity contrasts applies only 
to words with an open last syllable (i.e. only to the final vowel, and not to 
every vowel in a final syllable). Here the formula 


x=2n 


remains valid for all polysyllabic words with a closed last syllable (as well 
as for monosyllabic words), whereas 
x=2n-1 


applies to polysyllabic words with an open last syllable. 


29 There is no known SC dialect satisfying this definition completely, cf. footnote 28. 

30 E.g., in the dialect of Kotoriba (S. Ivsic, Ljetopis XLVIII [1936] 81). 

31 E.g., in the dialect of Mrkovici (L. Vujovic, Godiinjak Zaduzbine Stojanovica \ 
[1935] 41). 
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5.263. In most dialects various limitations overlap so that the formulae 
become more complex. In the Standard language we shall have?2 


x = 3(2")—4, 
and in the dialect of Novi even 


x= (n.2") 
in monosyllabic and bisyllabic words, and 
x=3(2") —5 


in words with three or more syllables. 


5.3. Represented by lines, in a system of coordinates, our formulae show 
two basic types. In some cases (cf. the formulae in 5.22-5.24) we have 
straight lines (M in the diagram below), denoting arithmetic progressions, 
and in other cases (cf. 5.25), we have curves symbolizing geometrical 
progressions (the dotted line N in the diagram): 


f Ni 


° 
7 
. 
. 
© 
« 
. 








The difference is a corollary of the fact that in the former instances all 
distinctive prosodic features have a culminative character whereas in the 
latter instances, there is one feature (quantity) which is not culminative: 
(Quantity is culminative when restricted to a single syllable within the 
word, and non-culminative when at least two vowels in the same word can 
be long or short independently of each other). In SC there are no dialects 
with tone contrasts outside of the stressed position, but we could add that 
the presence of tone distinctions in different syllables of the same word in 
some (non-European) tone languages will also yield geometric progres- 


32 It is significant that, contrary to the case of the phonemic interpretation of the 
Standard SC accentuation (cf. footnote 18), the formula concerning prosodic possibili- 
ties is not controversial. Unlike phonemic solutions, the number of prosodic possibilities 
is an immediately given reality, not subject to divergences in interpretation. 

3—w. 
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sions and curved lines. Thus numerical indexes of prosodic possibilities 
suggest that a classification of prosodic patterns based on the criterion of 
the presence of at least one non-culminative feature would be structurally 
pertinent. 


6.0. As far as the usefulness of calculating the number of prosodic 
possibilities is concerned, we have reason to believe that this device might 
be helpful in several ways. 


6.1. Indexes of prosodic possibilities make it possible to evaluate the role 
of prosodic features in the mechanism of phonological distinctions in a 
linguistic pattern. The most appropriate way to achieve that goal would be 
to compare the number of prosodic possibilities with indexes showing the 
role of inherent distinctions in vowel patterns. So, for instance, in the 
already mentioned dialect of Novi the number of possibilities in the in- 
herently defined vocalism is 6 in monosyllabic words, 36 in disyllabic words, 
216 in trisyllabic ones, and so on, as opposed to the figures 3, 12, 31 etc. in 
the prosodic sphere. Consequently, the ratio between inherent and pro- 
sodic distinctions is (in trisyllabic words) 1.567:1 (216 is approximately 
27.755, and 31 is approximately 24-954), In other words, the number of 
prosodic distinctions is somewhat about two thirds of that of inherent dis- 
tinctions, which means that the role played by the prosodic features, 
although not central, is a very important one. 


6.2. The significance of prosodic patterns for dialectology is in many 
linguistic areas greater than their role within the patterns of particular 
dialects. Since a substantial number of inherent distinctions is present 
everywhere, which is not equally true for prosodic distinctions, the latter 
acquire a more prominent place in describing differences between dialects. 
In SC dialects this place is definitely the first one. So, for instance, the 
dialect of Novi has 31 times more prosodic possibilities in trisyllabic words 
than the dialect of Srecka (cf. 5.21), and the analogous index of greatest 
difference between two SC dialects in the inherently defined vowels does 
not exceed 2.5 (the minimum is 125 possibilities in trisyllabic words, and 
the maximum about 300). 

Of course, SC is not the only language where differences between 
dialects concerning the functional yield of prosodic features can be far- 
reaching. In Standard Czech (and in Czech dialects sharing its prosodic 
pattern), e.g. the formula of the prosodic possibilities is x =2", but in the 
Lach dialectal group it is only x=1. This is exactly the ratio, 1 vs. 2", 
which obtains between two dialects one of which has twice as many in- 
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herently defined vowels as the other one (for instance 10:5), with com- 
pletely free distribution of these vowels in various syllables. Obviously, the 
difference, even if not comparable to that between the dialects of Novi and 
Srecka, is a very large one. 


6.3. Indexes of prosodic possibilities will facilitate a comparison be- 
tween languages with diverse prosodic patterns. It is of course possible to 
establish a hierarchy of SC dialects as to the share of prosodic features in 
their phonological patterns, and isoglosses of numerical indexes drawn on 
a map of SC dialects would have great dialectological significance. But we 
can extend the same procedure to other European languages. A comparison 
of the relative shares of prosodic distinctions in SC and for example in 
Lithuanian or Swedish could be highly instructive. Another challenging 
task would be to analyze the numerous instances of interlingual in- 
fluences which would appear on a map of Europe covered by isoglosses of 
prosodic possibilities. In most cases such contacts bring about a reduction 
of the number of those possibilities. This might suggest a rule, which still 
has to be verified on the basis of a larger corpus. In cases of contiguity, 
where a language A has a higher functional yield of prosodic features and 
a language B where this yield is lower, if A has exerted a stronger influence 
upon B, the prosodic isogloss will be identical with the language boundary, 
and if B has the predominant influence, bordering dialects of A will show 
a reduced number of prosodic possibilities. The same will happen where 
influences in both directions are strong. This would be the result of simple 
phonic interference; on the other hand, lexical borrowings can introduce 
an increase in prosodic possibilities. 

A further step forward would be to include non-European linguistic 
types, especially tone languages, in the comparison. Prosodic structures of 
those languages very often differ considerably from everything which is 
found in European languages with tone contrasts. This fact renders com- 
parison more difficult, but the objective yardstick of numerical indexes can 
provide a solution. 


6.4. In the long run, numerical indexes will enable us to determine the 
maximum and the average number of prosodic distinctions in the world’s 
languages (the minimum is known: zero), and also the maximum and the 
average share of prosodic distinctions as opposed to the inherent ones. 


6.5. A certain number of rules of incompatibility can be restated in a 
more exact way. For instance we could say that in SC dialects, when the 
number of inherently defined vowels is above 8, a geometrical progression 
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in prosodic distinctions does not appear. Or, that within the Slavic world 
as a whole, palatalization-contrasts in the consonantism never coexist with 
a prosodic formula higher than x=n. Theoretically, it would even be 
possible to calculate in this way, and with help of statistical methods, the 
relations of interdependence between the share of prosodic and inherent 
distinctions in the world’s languages as a whole. 

University of Novi Sad, Yugoslavia 

Columbia University, New York 27, New York 
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DWIGHT L. BOLINGER wes 





Ambiguities in Pitch Accent 


The data on which this report is based came to light accidentally, in the 
course of looking for something else. The experience is a familiar one, 
where new insights are often gained by identifying the nuisances that dis- 
turb our predictions. 

The source was a more or less routine assignment to a group of four 
graduate students, who were to discover for themselves, by canvassing 
native speakers, one way in which American English handles the stress of 
noun compounds made up of a verb plus an adverb. Each was to interview 
five speakers, who were to read aloud the following list of fifteen sentences: 


1. What usually wins the game for him is that terrific follow through of his. 

2. It’s that eternal shrivel up that annoys me about thin bacon. 

3. He got the quail in the sights of his gun; this time they didn’t manage their usual 
scatter off and it was fatal. 

4. What I’m afraid of is a sudden topple over, so let’s watch our footing. 

5. You’ll note that after the first rotation the spindle does a kind of swivel around and 
then comes to rest. 

6. If it hadn’t been for that last-minute skin through of his, we’d never have made it. 
7. That kind of cut in may do at a barn dance, but it won’t do here. 

8. With a spin around and a quick back away, he found himself suddenly, unexpec- 
tedly free. 

9. Only a frantic wriggle loose saved the cub from the trap. 

10. It was a premature sally forth. 

11. With a dart up and a scurry off, the rabbit disappeared in the brush. 

12. They had a regular set to. 

13. It was a regular knock down and drag out at that party. 

14. With a slow and bumbling lumber off, he made his way down the road. 

15. With a streak off that was like greased lightning, the jet vanished. 


The student was to keep a record of the stress pattern of each compound, 
that is, whether the adverb was heard as accented or as de-accented; an 
accent was expected on the verb in any case. There had been no previous 
discussion of pitch accent, nor was there any thought that the inquiry 
would provoke one. 

As will be observed, the compounds used in the sentences are a rather 


special group, with a strong likelihood of having an accent on the adverb; 
309 
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this was shown in an earlier test.! So it came as a surprise that the twenty 
persons consulted were reported as de-accenting the adverb almost three- 
fourths of the time. Here are the figures: 

Accent only Accent also 


on verb on adverb 

1. follow through 15 5 
2. shrivel up 15 5 
3. scatter off 16 4 
4. topple over 12 8 
5. swivel around 11 9 
6. skin through 18 2 
7. cut in 19 1 
8. spin around 19 1 
9. back away 16 4 
10. wriggle loose 14 6 
11. sally forth 9 11 
12. dart up 14 6 
13. scurry off 9 11 
14. set to 16 4 
15. knock down 18 2 
16. drag out 16 4 
17. lumber off 8 12 
18. streak off 15 5 

TOTALS 260 100 


An obvious guess was that the interviewers differed from their subjects, 
and perhaps among themselves, in their stress habits, and were reporting 
in some instances not what they heard but what they thought they heard. 
To check this, each one was tested on his own reading of the sentences. It 
turned out that 38 of the 100 votes for accent on the adverb were obtained 
by the person who herself accented the adverb about twice as often as she 
de-accented it; the others de-accented the adverb 50°%, 59°%, and 100% of 
the time. 


1 Reported in “Stress and Information,” American Speech XXXIII (1958), 11. My 
feeling about these now is that they represent the same kind of nominalization that is 
almost universally applicable to one-syllable verbs: dash, run, shake, spill, drive, turn— 
even verbs like sow, pray, send, pry, and dine have been used in the sense of ‘act of —ing.’ 
Their tendency to equalize the semantic range of the verb and noun—in contrast to the 
semantic narrowing of forms like leanto, turnout, brushoff, shoo-in, pérvert, cémbine— 
suggests that they are the English counterpart of the infinitive used as a verbal noun 
(one, that is, which can have adnominal modifiers, as the infinitive with to cannot), 
though it does not have quite the dual status that it enjoys in some other languages since 
many polysyllabic infinitives cannot be used as nouns. It is not difficult to imagine it 
being said of a gossip that He specializes in the quick tell, or of somebody showing annoy- 
ance that He has an irk on; but indispose and communicate can scarcely be used as nouns. 
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There is nothing momentous about the fact that we listen with a pre- 
judiced ear. Were the percentages more evenly distributed among the 
eighteen compounds, they could be dismissed as nothing more than the 
margin of error to be expected from interpretations made by untrained 
listeners. But there are inconsistencies that appear to make no sense. Why 
should knock down and drag out, in the same sentence, give different 
results? Or back away and wriggle loose, and most of all dart up and 
scurry off, the second being one of only three instances where an accent 
was favored on the adverb? 

This latter pair offers two clues. The first is that syllable structure may 
have something to do with the discrepancies. If we add separately those 
compounds (numbers 1-5, 8-11, 13, 17) which have one or more un- 
stressed syllables between the two stressable ones, the figures are 144 for 
accent just on the verb, 76 for accent on both verb and adverb, a ratio of 
about two to one. Adding together the remaining compounds that have no 
unstressed syllable between, we get 116 to 24, or roughly five times as many 
favoring an accent on the verb only. With three exceptions (spin around, 
dart up, and streak off), this division also sets 16-4 as the dividing line— 
on one side are all items in which de-accenting the adverb is more favored, 
on the other are all items in which accenting it is more favored. The pre- 
sence of the unstressed syllable seems to make for hearing an accent on the 
adverb. 

The second clue offered by the dart up, scurry off pair is that position in 
the utterance may count for something: dart up is medial, scurry off is 
directly before pause. If we check the compounds that occur before an 
unmistakable pause (4, 9, 11, 13, 14, 17) we find that with one exception 
they include all those in which the vote for accenting the adverb was eight 
or more; the totals are: verb only, 70, verb plus adverb, 50. Looking at the 
matter of position in a slightly different way, in terms of the relationship 
with the main accent in the sentence, we find that the compound coincides 
with this accent in items 1, 2, 4, 10, 11, 13, 14, 16, and 17, and that this set 
comprises all but three of the items in which the vote for accenting the 
adverb was five or more. In addition, the six compounds that occurred 
paired in one sentence point to the relevance of position with respect 
either to pause or to accent: in each such pair (8, 9; 12, 13; 15, 16) the 
compound occupying that position was biased in favor of accenting the 
adverb. 

To verify the effect of position, a new set of sentences was devised and 
submitted to fifteen speakers, interviewed by three of the original four. 
The items to be tested were before pause, mostly at the end of the sentence, 
and received the main accent. I give the examples and the tallies; the first 
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figure is for accenting only the verb, the second for accenting both verb 
and adverb: 


1. What annoys me about thin bacon is that eternal shrivel up (5, 9). 

2. We managed to make it to the goal post, thanks to that last-minute skin through 
(9, 6). 

3. Quail are pretty sly. They'll wait until you’re just ready to squeeze the trigger and 
then pull their favorite trick, a quick scatter off (8, 7). 

. She refused to dance with him after that rude sort of cut in (12, 3). 

. Then a back away (8, 7) and a quick spin around (4, 11). He was free! 

. The cub was saved from the trap only by a frantic wriggle loose (2, 13). 

. With a prick of the ears and a dart up (3, 12), the rabbit scurried off into the brush. 
. That party was a regular knock down (9, 6) and drag out (7, 8). 

9. I watched him hobble down the stairs, and then his slow and bumbling lumber off 
(3, 12). 

10. A straining upward as if against a thousand Lilliput leashes, then a dizzy gathering 
of momentum, and a final streak off (8, 7). The rocket was out of sight. 


an > 


oN SD 


The shift in the preferences is striking. Disregarding back away and 
knock down, which are medial and lack the main accent, the adverb is now 
favored to receive an accent: to de-accent 61, to accent 88. Considering 
hack away and knock down, we find that again when the compounds are 
paired, the one with the main sentence accent, before pause, has the adverb 
favored. And once more a separate accounting of those having one or more 
unstressed syllables shows those having it favoring an accent on the adverb 
22 to 52, and those not having it favoring no accent on the adverb 39 to 
36. The one interviewer who herself uniformly accented only the verb 
changed proportions radically from the first set to the second. Totaling 
just those items common to both sets (and again disregarding back away 
and knock down) her figures Were 32 to 8 versus 16 to 24. 

Part of the shift is undoubtedly due to the increased sensitization of the 
interviewers, but there is more than that. We have encountered two situa- 
tions, one in which the thing the interviewers were directed to listen for is 
easy to hear, and one in which it is not. This assumes, of course, that with 
perhaps three exceptions (follow through, cut in and set to are evidently 
forestressed stereotypes for many speakers, like comeon and fallout), the 
majority of the compounds would, for most, call for an accent on the ad- 
verb. The interviewers, having been cued to listen for compounds and 
associating these with the multifarious forestressed type, expected the 
adverb to be de-accented, and wrote it that way whenever it was indistinct. 

Our problem now is to examine why the speaker’s intentions are 
“easier to hear’’ when there are intervening unstressed syllables and when 
the item in question carries the main accent and occurs directly before 
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pause. Or, putting it the other way around, why without these advantages 
there tends to be ambiguity. 

At this point I should interpose one or two definitions. I use the term 
stress to refer not to anything phonetically manifest but to a POTENTIAL. I 
would say that the word compost is stressed on the first syllable; but this 
would not mean that in any given instance the syllable com- was more 
prominent than the syllable -post. Indeed, in an utterance having the pitch 
profile of the following, 

do 
What did you 
with that compost? 


com- and -post would be about equal in prominence, or lack of it. The 
pitch prominences, or accents, belong not to individual lexical items but to 
the utterance, which in this example happens to have conferred one on do 
and none on compost. Saying that compost is stressed on the first syllable is 
then to say only that if compost receives an accent, the syllable com- is the 
one that will be made prominent by it, as in the following: 


com 
What do with that 
did you post? 


—where pitch accents are conferred on what, do, and compost. As this im- 
plies, a pitch accent is a relatively wide separation of a given syllable from 
the contour as a whole. 

To return to the two sets of conditions described—presence of interven- 
ing unstressed syllables and position relative to accent and pause—we find 
that both depend on the movement of pitch, and confirm predictions made 
in an earlier study. There it was noted that “tthe commonest supporting 
cue” for an accent “‘is flanking by unaccentable syllables.’’ In the first set, 


* For the different kinds of pitch movement by which a syllable may be obtruded, see 
Bolinger, “‘A Theory of Pitch Accent in English,” Word XIV (1958), 109-149, esp. §7. 

3 “Pitch Accent,”’ §5. The flanking unaccentable provides a foil for the accent even 
when a competing syllable is undegraded, as happens with the -post of compost, the can- 
of canteen, etc. It is not a phonetic but a repertorial cue, one that comes from lexical 
storage. Our experience with citation forms and other instances where the word is in a 
favorable position with respect to accent (e.g., This is called a canteen) tells us that the 
syllable can- is unaccentable; and this helps to mark -feen as accented in an ambiguous 
situation like 

Can 


te 


There are of course phonetic cues as well, in the shape of degraded syllables. Since 
accented syllables are always undegraded, any suggestion of degradation immediately 
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the only examples in which an accent on the adverb was favored were 
sally forth, scurry off, and lumber off, all having a flanking unaccentable. 
When the speakers said, for example, 


scur oO 
a ry ff 


the pitch-marking of off was unmistakable. Similarly with 


scurry 
a o 
ff 
where the holding of the unaccentable at the high pitch, away from off, 
left off free to be marked both as “‘skipped down to” and as “skipped down 
from.” The only way to de-accent off is either to hold it at the pitch of -ry 
(with or without a slight rise): 


scurry off scurry off 
a a 


which is an unlikely intonation in this context, or to embed it at the lower 
pitch by dropping to -ry and not rising again: 
scur 


a 
ry off 


which is the intonation that was probably used by those who actually did 
de-accent off. 


But the monosyllables give trouble. The contour used for the thirteenth 
sentence of the first set was probably like this: 


knock do“ drag 
reg 


Itwasa ular and ut at that party. 








marks the syllable affected as unaccented. Mostly degradation has to do with length— 
the degraded syllable is shortenec! and this in turn leads to a centralizing of the vowel. But 
there is no precise rule for this. In the object pronouns him and her, for example, at 
times there is neither loss of length nor centralization of vowel; here, the consistent mark 
of degradation is loss of the [h]. So in 
i hi 
Kill mvs. Kill m 

with no difference except [h] versus zero, the first is accented on kill (an “‘anticipated A” 
accent—see “*Pitch Accent,” top of p. 143), the second on him (a normal A accent). 
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With no flanking unaccentable, it is difficult to hear an accent on out even 
when one is intended. An accented out will have a significant drop in pitch 
within the syllable, but an unaccented out, one that is merely a trailer for 
drag, will have a certain amount of non-significant drop, and the difference 
between the two may be too slight to notice. There would be no ambiguity 
if the contour were 
drag o 
and ut at that party 


with a marked drop in out, but the speaker would have to be more aroused 
than the mood of the sentence seems to call for. The pitch accent is lost 
because the intonation interferes with it and there is no extra syllable to 
save it. The effect is even more serious in the last sentence of the second set, 
final streak 
a Or 
where the four interviewers agreed that they themselves could not tell the 
difference between an accented and an unaccented off. The difficulty is 
compounded by the shortness of the checked syllable streak. Even if the 
speaker intends to de-accent off by making streak carry the drop in pitch, 
he can hardly manage it because the syllable does not last long enough, 
unlike what he could easily do if the words were 
final zo 
o 
a m off. 

These examples have enjoyed either position before pause, or the main 
accent, or both, conditions which make for the possibility of a falling pitch 
on the adverb. Other conditions, which make the drop unlikely, introduce 
a new kind of ambiguity. This occurs between an utterance having a single 
B accent¢ with rising trailer and one having two B accents. Pike’s example 
of the “extension of a long question’’5 illustrates the kind of situation 


where this occurs, though he does not note the ambiguity: 
9 

terd4Y ? 

het® yes 

Was he 


Unless the pitch intervals are exaggerated, e.g. 


day? 
y est@t 


Was he here 


4 An accent marked by an upward skip in pitch. See ‘‘Pitch Accent,” §7. 
5 The Intonation of American English. University of Michigan, 1945, pp. 59-60. 
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it is difficult to tell whether yesterday is accented as a new, contrastive 
item, or unaccented and serving merely as the trailer of the accented here. 
With the drop in pitch of the A accent® we can readily distinguish wild 
flowers from wildflowers,’ and we are confident of the distinction because 
we base it on citation forms or definitions which use this accent: 


flow wild 
They wi They were 
were ld flowers. 
ers. 
But without the drop, it is harder: 


wild flowe's? 
They were 


Similarly in a question like Shall we send him to the electric chair ? it may 
be difficult to tell whether the speaker is one who treats electric chair as a 
forestressed compound or keeps a stress on chair. Ambiguities like these 
are pervasive among all linguistic contrasts, and only prove once again 
how much we depend on redundancy. 

Applying these observations to the third sentence of the first set, we see 
how even with the unaccentable flanking syllable the accent remained 
ambiguous: 

scatter off 
their usual 
is the likeliest contour, and it is difficult to tell whether off is being accented 
or not. The same is true of 


, d 
; spin arou® 
with a 


which in spite of its flanking syllable was one of the two that favored the 
adverb least in the first set. So also for 


knock doW™ 
reg 
a ular 


in both sets, for streak off in the first, and for back away in the second. As 
for dart up in the first set, I suspect that the slightly greater-than-average 


6 An accent marked by being jumped down from (and often up to or down to as well). 
See “Pitch Accent,” §7. 

7 Unless, of course, wild flowers has a contrastive accent on wild with flowers de- 
accented. 
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favoring of the adverb was due to a widening of the interval as a kind of 
sound-symbolic treatment of the word up, 


up 
dart 
with a 


which made the possible accent on up more audible. 


The class of words exhibiting the ambiguity that we have been studying 
is a small one, with only some of its members—those without flanking 
syllables—seriously affected, and others affected only in certain positions. 
Ambiguity of no wider scope than this can be tolerated. But its existence 
anywhere is a reminder that the language may have found a way to prevent 
it from occurring on a larger scale. Does English have devices that enable 
pitch accent on the whole to play its role more effectively? Do word 
classes, or sentence positions, tend to arrange syllables so as not to inter- 
fere with the hearing of accents? Is the lengthening of monosyllables in 
English to some extent compensatory, to allow for the lack of flanking 
syllables ? In particular—having to do with the two-stress compounds in- 
vestigated here—is it significant that such compounds more readily persist 
as verbs with a tendency to end position in the sentence, where the double 
accent stands out, than as nouns with a tendency to pre-position where the 
second accent is often lost? Evidence for the presence and survival value 
of some adjustments that English makes to surmount these difficulties will 
be offered in a sequel to this article. 
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VERS LA DEFINITION LINGUISTIQUE 
DU STYLE 


MICHAEL RIFFATERRE 


En 1958 un groupe de linguistes, de psychologues et de critiques se 
réunissait a l’Université de l’Indiana pour discuter de la nature du style, 
et de l’application des méthodes linguistiques 4 son étude. Les com- 
munications des participants et les discussions auxquelles elles ont donné 
lieu, réunies en volume par l’organisateur de la conférence, Thomas A, 
Sebeok, constituent le recueil le plus intéressant qu’on ait publié sur la 
question!; il est infiniment plus riche en études méthodologiques et en 
vues sur la nature de la fonction poétique du langage que les communica- 
tions, qui pourtant touchent 4 beaucoup plus de sujets, du Congrés de 
Heidelberg sur le style en 1957.2 C’est qu’a la différence de ce dernier, 
resté traditionaliste jusqu’a la routine, l’effort principal du groupe 
américain a porté sur un renouvellement des principes de la stylistique et 
sur son intégration a la linguistique. A dire vrai, aussi bien en théorie que 
dans les exemples d’applications pratiques, la nécessité d’adopter un point 
de vue pertinent au style seulement, pour le bien séparer des faits de langue, 
n’a pas été unanimement reconnue. Mais ces désaccords sont du genre qui 
invite 4 la réflexion. Le fait est que le recueil de Sebeok est d’autant plus 
utile qu’il montre mieux les fossés qui séparent encore les stylisticiens 
linguistes de leurs pareils psychologues et “‘littéraires’”3. Je n’ai pas la 
prétention de les réconcilier; je me contenterai, puisque le style est de 
nature verbale, d’essayer de préciser quelques unes de ses conditions et 
modalités d’existence en me limitant aussi strictement que possible a ses 
caractéres linguistiques. Les réactions psychologiques au style et leur cas 
particulier, le jugement de valeur, doivent étre considérés en second lieu. 


1 Style in Language, edited by Thomas A. Sebeok, xvii+470 pages. Cambridge: The 
Technology Press of MIT; New York, London: John Wiley and Sons. 
Tout nom cité avec pagination sans plus renvoie a l’auteur d’une contribution ou 4 
un des participants a la discussion. 
2 Stil- und Formprobleme in der Literatur. Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1959, 524 pp. 
3 C’est ce que soulignent les conclusions de George A. Miller, pp. 386ss., parlant pour 
les psychologues. 
: 318 
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Ce qui frappe tout de suite dans l’ouvrage, c’est qu’on y parle beaucoup 
moins de style que de langue littéraire, et que la partie la plus développée 
est consacrée au métre qui n’est au plus qu’une condition du style. Une des 
vues les plus fécondes de R. Jakobson, le concept de fonction poétique du 
langage, ne recoit qu’une application limitée, 4 la poésie versifiée; elle 
mériterait d’étre reprise et généralisée comme fonction génératrice du style 
indépendamment du métre. Enfin, paradoxalement, on parle plus volon- 
tiers de littérature que de style, alors que la littérature reléve de la critique 
des valeurs et que c’est le style qui en est la structure formelle accessible au 
linguiste. 


CARACTERES FORMELS ET JUGEMENTS DE VALEUR 


Les jugements de valeur auxquels tout énoncé littéraire donne lieu, ses 
aspects esthétiques et affectifs, ont longtemps paru hors du domaine du 
linguiste, 4 cause de leur apparente subjectivité et de leur variabilité selon 
les €poques et les modes. Cet état d’esprit avait pour conséquence que les 
études consacrées a des ceuvres littéraires n’aboutissaient qu’a compiler la 
grammaire et le lexique de l’usage de l’auteur; l’ceuvre d’art était traitée 
en bloc comme un idiolecte ordinaire, et la différence spécifique qui lui 
donnait valeur esthétique aux yeux du lecteur échappait a l’analyse. 
Comme le remarque trés justement René Wellek, l’analyse doit porter sur 
les structures qui “contain and are values” (p. 419) et la description doit 
rendre compte de ces valeurs. R. Jakobson (pp. 350-353) de méme se 
refuse 4 exclure la poétique de la linguistique parce que le linguiste doit 
étudier la langue dans toute la variété de ses fonctions; il ne pourrait 
éviter le probléme qu’en se limitant arbitrairement au cadre de la phrase, 
comme le voudrait A. A. Hill, ou 4 la grammaire en négligeant la sémanti- 
que, ou aux éléments non-affectifs du discours, comme le veut M. Joos. 

Une ceuvre littéraire est a la fois art et langage: la difficulté est de savoir 
de quelle nature sont les rapports qui unissent ces deux aspects du méme 
phénoméne. Sol Saporta* pose en principe qu’au jugement de valeur 
doivent correspondre des caractéres formels accessibles au linguiste, et que 
si le linguiste ne les trouve pas, il est vraisemblable que son analyse est mal 
orientée>. Le postulat me parait dangereux tant a cause de ses consé- 


4“The Application of Linguistics to the Study of Poetic Language”, pp. 82-93; le 
probléme y est posé de maniére peut-étre excessivement formaliste: cf. R. Jakobson, 
pp. 350ss. 

5 “Underlying any linguistic analysis of poetry is the hypothesis that there will be some 
significant correlation with the results of other, more intuitive methods (. . .) When our 
analysis does not coincide with our intuitions, usually we find it necessary to modify our 
analysis; only rarely do we find it necessary to modify our intuitions” (p. 83). 
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quences méthodologiques qu’en ce qui concerne les faits eux-mémes. En 
méthode, cette foi dans l’intuition risque d’aboutir a la tautologie: le 
linguiste tendra 4 borner son étude aux traits qui semblent confirmer les 
jugements de valeur; il ne démontrera que ce qui est déja évident. Quant 
aux faits, il ne m’échappe pas que l’intuition de Saporta n’est autre que la 
perception du message, l’aboutissement du procés de communication, 
c’est-a-dire ce qui achéve l’ceuvre littéraire, lui donne existence concréte 
alors qu’elle n’était que potentielle avant d’étre lue ou récitée. Mais un 
élément essentiel du procés de communication n’est pas pour autant un 
instrument d’analyse. Les jugements de valeur sous-entendus dans toute 
exécution ou interprétation du morceau (performance) sont la condition de 
la lecture et sont motivés par des facteurs codés dans le message. Comme 
comportement, le jugement nous éclaire donc sur le texte puisqu’il en 
dépend. Mais son contenu dépend, lui, de la personne qui lit, du moment, 
etc., et c’est justement dans l’impureté de cet alliage qu’est le probléme in- 
soluble au critique: telle ou telle lecture est-elle une variante permise par le 
message tel qu’il est codé, ou une mauvaise lecture? La précisément, le 
linguiste partant des faits du texte, que lui montre l’intuition du lecteur, 
doit pouvoir aller plus loin que cette intuition.® 

La procédure a suivre pour “purifier” le jugement de valeur jusqu’a n’étre 
que le critére de l’existence de ce qui le provoque devrait étre comme suit’: 
le linguiste se contentera de décrire les caractéres formels de chaque seg- 
ment du discours qui a déclenché une réaction de la part du lecteur (ou du 


6 Cf. I. A. Richards, ““Variant Readings and Misreadings”, pp. 241-252. Il souligne 
la fréquence des cas ou il y a diverses maniéres de comprendre un méme point du texte, 
et leur importance dans la définition de ce qui est littéraire dans un message linguistique 
(p. 242). Notons ici que la variété des interprétations ne les empéche pas de diriger 
l’'analyste avec précision vers un seul point de la séquence verbale: ceci montre assez 
qu’il n’y a pas d’inconvénient a séparer, au stade heuristique de l’analyse, l’interprétation 
comme signal et l’interprétation comme contenu. Quant aux mauvaises lectures, elles 
résultent d’un décodage mot a mot qui ne tient compte ni du contexte (p. 251, cf. p. 342) 
ni de l’ensemble de la langue; elles sont fréquentes et persistent durant de longues 
périodes (p. 252), ce qui serait suffisant pour nous faire nous méfier de l’intuition du 
lecteur, ou méme d’une majorité de lecteurs. Mais 14 encore le renseignement n’en reste 
pas moins sir que leurs erreurs, si variées ou obstinées soient-elles, nous donnent sur la 
place de l’élément verbal qui les cause. L’analyse d’un des exemples de Richards par 
Fred W. Householder Jr. (p. 342) démontre que seule la linguistique peut décider avec 
certitude, le point litigieux une fois identifié, de la validité du jugement de valeur. 

7 A ce sujet, et aussi quand il sera question de la nature du style, je reprends des dis- 
cussions que j’ai commencé a systématiser, en particulier dans “Criteria for Style 
Analysis”, Word XV (1959), 154-174; “Stylistic Context’, Word XVI (1960), 207-218, 
et “Problémes d’analyse du style littéraire”’, Romance Philology XIV (1961), 216-227. 
Abréviations: Criteria, Context, Problémes. 
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critique). Si le linguiste découvre en ce point précis une particularité de 
structure, il sera en droit non pas d’affirmer la justesse de l’évaluation 
esthétique, mais de dire que le comportement du lecteur était motivé. 
Si analyse est négative, si aucune différence caractéristique n’est dé- 
couverte, il ne faudra pas conclure que le jugement de valeur était erroné, 
mais que ce qui le motive est de nature extralinguistique (par ex. theme 
soutenu par une longue tradition; coincidence d’une expression avec la 
mode littéraire du jour; influence sur l’analyste d’ouvrages publiés long- 
temps aprés le texte étudié, mais qui, en l’imitant, ont fait de certaines de 
ses caractéristiques, négligeables dans leur premier contexte, les archétypes 
d’une tradition poétique) ou le résultat d’un conflit entre la synchronie 
qui fut le code de référence du texte lors de sa création et la synchronie qui 
est le code de référence d’un lecteur postérieur (par ex., des mots nor- 
maux a l’époque de la composition, mais qui frappent le lecteur d’au- 
jourd’hui comme des archaismes.) ® 

Ainsi, loin d’étre interdits au linguiste analysant un style, des mots 
comme valeur, intention esthétique lui appartiennent, mais 4 titre de 
signaux®: l’anomalie de la séquence verbale qu’indiquent les réactions du 
lecteur a chance d’étre un élément de la structure stylistique. Une fois que 
ces anomalies auront été classées, il devra étre possible d’en tirer des con- 
clusions générales, de définir, par exemple, les conditions auxquelles les 
effets esthétiques, affectifs, etc. qui caractérisent une ceuvre littéraire 
s'imposent au lecteur dans un contexte donné!9, 


8 Cf. Criteria, §§1.3.1-1.3.2 et 3.0.2. 

9 Saporta, p. 83; cf. mes Criteria §§ 2.1-2.3; la procédure proposée se situerait, dans le 
diagramme d’I.A. Richards (p. 242), entre le decoding et le development: elle correspond 
donc a la coupure entre le message et la conscience qu’en prend celui qui le recoit 
(performance). 

10 Rulon Wells donne un exemple de cette généralisation 4 partir de faits signalés par 
des jugements de valeur; il esquisse une typologie du style nominal (“Nominal and 
Verbal Style”, pp. 213-220). Il essaie en particulier de discerner les facteurs formels qui, 
bien qu’étrangers au style nominal, lui sont concomitants et qui jouent un rdle dans la 
motivation du jugement de valeur (p. 216): cette méthode sera des plus fécondes pour 
l'étude de la réception du message linguistique—l’étude des illusions que le lecteur se 
fait sur le message qu’il décode (c’est-a-dire la hiérarchie qu’il établit, afin de les inter- 
préter, entre divers éléments qui lui sont imposés simultanément par le codage). Ceci de- 
vrait nous renseigner sur la maniére dont est choisi le noyau stylistique autour duquel 
convergent des effets secondaires, et en général sur le niveau de perceptibilité des faits de 
style. Un mot sur la perceptibilité: Wells déduit de la réalité grammaticale un certain 
nombre de corollaires du style nominal, par ex. que la phrase nominale devrait étre plus 
longue en général que la phrase verbale (le nom ajoute un suffixe a la racine du verbe; 
il faut compenser la perte des désinences verbales, remplacer les conjonctions par des 

4—w. 
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De toutes fagons, la séparation proposée de la forme et de la valeur 
n’est que provisionnelle. Simple moyen pour l’analyste de revenir au juge- 
ment de valeur aprés s’étre assuré que le discours présentait des structures 
capables d’effets stylistiques, et que le jugement n’était pas une construc- 
tion imaginaire ajoutée gratuitement par le lecteur. 

Ainsi devrait pouvoir étre exaucé en deux étapes—analyse stylistique, 
critique métastylistique—le veeu de René Wellek. Puisque, dit-il, “‘a work 
of literature is, by its very nature, a totality of values which do not merely 
adhere to the structure but constitute its very nature” (p. 419), l’interpréta- 
tion de l’ceuvre d’art littéraire ne peut étre congue indépendamment d’une 
critique des valeurs. La méthode proposée plus haut devrait satisfaire a 





prépositions, etc.), mais ni cette constatation de fait ni le raisonnement logique auquel 
elle sert de point de départ ne rendent compte du jugement de valeur de concision; or le 
style nominal y donne souvent lieu (par ex. en latin 4 propos de Tacite); tout se passe 
comme si le lecteur restait aveugle a I’allongement réel et n’était sensible qu’a Il’éviction 
du verbe. Il y a 1a tout un territoire 4 explorer. 

Le péril de cette sorte de typologie est qu’on est tenté d’assigner valeur stylistique a 
tous les éléments qui lui sont pertinents: mais il me semble que la perception du style 
nominal dans les textes scientifiques, par ex., est bien différente de sa perception dans 
une séquence verbale littéraire; je me demande en fait si elle a lieu du tout, et si l’applica- 
tion de style nominal a un texte scientifique n’est pas souvent une conclusion automatique 
a partir de similitudes formelles. Il doit y avoir d’autres facteurs qui conditionnent 
l’actualisation de la structure, son activation stylistique; faute de les décrire, on crée une 
catégorie de structures dont la valeur stylistique serait intrinséque, quel que soit le 
contexte; de telles catégories sont trés limitées. 

Autre danger de cette typologie: toute description de catégorie semble engendrer la 
catégorie contraire qui en est, membre 4 membre, le miroir; par voie de conséquence, si 
certains jugements de valeur sont associés 4 la premiére catégorie, leurs contraires seront 
attribués a la seconde. Le phénoméne est observable dans la terminologie normative. 
Ne serait-ce pas le cas de la notion de style verbal? il n’y a pas du tout égalité entre la 
tendance 4 employer des noms au lieu de verbes et la tendance a “‘verbaliser”’; contraire- 
ment 4 ce que Wells semble suggérer, p. 216, un coup d’ceil aux rhétoriques tradition- 
nelles montre que seule la premiére attire l’attention (l’absence du verbe frappe, sa 
présence parait normale); la seconde, si elle existe, se fond dans l’emploi ‘“‘normal”’ des 
verbes ; les exemples que donne Wells (verbalisation du style de la conversation en anglais, 
p. 218; rdle de la nominalisation en sanskrit, p. 219) paraissent indiquer que seules les 
structures nominales sont marquées dans opposition verbal-nominal (la préférence 
théorique pour le style verbal, mentionnée p. 218, ne serait-elle pas une illusion norma- 
tive? On a un donné nominal: son existence suscite des jugements de valeur défavo- 
rables—gaucherie, lourdeur, etc.; ceux-ci donnent lieu 4 une explication “génétique”: 
l’auteur n’a pas su faire mieux; puis 4 une construction anthithétique typique de beau- 
coup de terminologies: mieux est le contraire du donné, c’est-a-dire qu’on fait ’hypo- 
thése d’un style idéal qui ici sera le *style verbal). 
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ces conditions. Mieux en tous cas que celle que préconise R. Wellek: car 
s'il semble bien séparer la stylistique générale de la critique d’évaluation— 
la seconde étant nettement métastylistique—il introduit une subdivision, 
la stylistique littéraire (p. 417), qui “will concentrate on the aesthetic pur- 
pose of every linguistic device, [and on] the way it serves a totality” 
(p. 418). D’abord, on ne voit pas trés bien 4 quoi peut servir la subdivision 
puisque tout élément du discours, méme le plus ordinaire, peut devenir un 
fait de style et entrer dans la composition d’une structure littéraire. En- 
suite, s'il est nécessaire de partir des valeurs, l’intention parait étre un 
critére trés incertain: ou bien elle nous est connue par des sources extéri- 
eures, et cette information sera toujours trop vague pour étre utilisée dans 
une analyse précise; ou bien elle nous est connue par des caractéres 
formels du texte, mais alors se ferme un cercle vicieux, puisque pour re- 
connaitre ces caractéres, c’est de l’intention qu’on se sert. 

Quant a la hiérarchie des faits de style dans I’ceuvre considérée comme un 
tout organique, R. Wellek compte pour l’appréhender sur le cercle philo- 
logique de Spitzer, repris de Schleiermacher et Dilthey: “it proceeds from 
attention to a detail to an anticipation of the whole and back again to an 
interpretation of the detail’’ (p. 419). Malheureusement l’importance du 
détail (son aptitude 4 permettre d’anticiper l’ensemble) n’est déterminée 
que par une intuition. La vérification par retour au texte, au lieu de porter 
sur la source du jugement, ne vérifie que la cohérence des diverses réactions 
du lecteur. La généralisation a partir du détail ne repose que sur l’hypo- 
thése qu’un certain élément du discours refléte un état d’esprit donné. 
Spitzer, posant en principe que le détail doit correspondre a une essence 
unique de l’auteur qui doit tout expliquer, organise ses autres observa- 
tions (non d’ailleurs les faits observés, mais ses intuitions 4 leur sujet) en 
fonction de cette harmonie préétablie. Enfin l’analyste, sous l’influence des 
conclusions tirées d’un seul détail, aura tendance a ne pas apercevoir des 
faits de style qui l’auraient frappé s’il ne s’était enfermé dans sa propre 
construction.!! Tandis qu’il suffit de séparer les jugements de valeur de 
leurs stimulus stylistiques pour que toutes ces structures porteuses d’effet 
soient présentées objectivement: leur liste n’est plus restreinte a celles qui 
pourraient étre mises en corrélation avec le détail favorisé; on n’est plus 
tenté de vérifier une intuition en excluant ce qui la contredit. La description 
totale ainsi congue porte sur des éléments entiérement justifiables de 
l’analyse linguistique, mais, orientée par des effets spéciaux (les stimulus 
des jugements de valeur), elle se structure d’elle-méme en une combinaison 
de rapports qui n’est plus simplement linguistique, mais caractéristique 


11 Cf. Criteria, §.2.2.1 
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d’un certain style. C’est que chacun des éléments de la combinaison a da, 
pour étre acceptable dans cette structure, étre prouvé efficace.!2 

Jusqu’ici nous nous sommes occupés de stylistique: des jugements de 
valeur, vides de ce que le lecteur y met du sien, nous avons tiré une liste 
d’éléments marqués et leur répartition. Passons a l’étape métastylistique, 
c’est-a-dire 4 la mesure critique de la valeur de I’ceuvre vue comme en- 
semble. Cette mesure est désormais possible par le seul fait qu’on a dé- 
terminé ce qui dans l’ceuvre est vraiment opérant:!3 la combinaison 
d’éléments du message linguistique qui s’imposent a l’attention comme 
formes (le sens dans lequel s’exerce leur efficacité nous est donné par le 
complexe de la structure). S’il est vrai qu’un bon livre est celui qui atteint 
son but,!4 nous avons assez fait pour démontrer la valeur d’un ouvrage 
quand nous avons démonté le mécanisme qui le rend efficace.!5 


12 Efficacité qui s’est définie d’elle-méme, puisqu’il y suffisait qu’on puisse montrer la 
concomitance d’un jugement quel qu’il soit et d’une structure spéciale, quelle qu’elle 
soit (cf. I. A. Richards, p. 17). Nul besoin de prouver l’efficacité par la réalisation d’une 
intention (noter que le lecteur, lui, “‘projettera” vraisemblablement sur I’auteur les in- 
tentions qu’il peut inférer des faits de style): ainsi devrait étre éliminée la part de la 
psychologie (dans la mesure ou elle tente d’expliquer l’auteur) dans l’analyse, alors que 
le message littéraire et la psychologie de celui qui le recgoit sont les seules réalités acces- 
sibles (I. A. Richards, “‘Poetic Process and Literary Analysis”, p. 12, souligne d’ailleurs 
que “‘the author in his Poetic Process ...is an imaginary construct... based on our 
understanding of the poem... We then use this imaginary construct... to help us in 
further interpretation.”’) 

13 ‘We plainly have to make, and do make, a distinction between the overt and 
manifest content—the inventory of items that should not be omitted in a paraphrase— 
and what is truly operative in a poem” (I. A. Richards, p. 16), “‘a very complex set of 
mutual influences among its lines” (p. 17). 

14 Cf. I. A. Richards, p. 433. 

15 Ceci n’a rien 4 voir avec la distinction entre bonne et mauvaise littérature que 
Householder (p. 349) voudrait tirer des traces formelles laissées dans le message par la 
sincérité des sentiments exprimés. II s’agit du fait que de fausses lettres de suicidés “‘fail 
to catch the true suicide’s emphasis” sur certains éléments de I’état mental de l’auteur 
(Charles E. Osgood, “‘Some Effects of Motivation on Style of Encoding’’, pp. 293-306, 
en particulier pp. 305-306). Le verbe fail n’est recevable comme jugement de valeur que 
du point de vue du psycholinguiste; le ‘style’ des lettres de suicide s’apparente a 
l’enregistrement mécanique de la parole sur bande magnétique; le psychologue, a la 
recherche des manifestations linguistiques de certains trouble sintérieurs, préfére natu- 
rellement un enregistrement aussi complet que possible. Il n’y a la rien de commun avec 
le fonctionnement d’un message littéraire: celui-ci refléte moins des états mentaux qu’il 
ne les reconstitue pour les imposer au récepteur; le style d’un “‘pseudocide”’ comme 
Werther ne représente pas: il cherche a créer l’image d’un état psychologique chez le 
lecteur. Que la motivation soit incompléte ou “‘mensongére” importe peu, puisque la 
valeur se définit par l’efficacité donnée a la perception du message, et non par l’efficacité 
d’un “enregistrement’’; elle résulte du rapport du signe 4 son effet psychologique, non 
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LE STYLE PAR RAPPORT A LA LANGUE 


Je passerai en revue les principaux caractéres formels et fonctionnels qui 
ont été utilisés pour décrire l’emploi littéraire du langage et déterminer ce 
qui différencie le style dans le discours. 


L’exécution: Par exécution (performance) est entendue toute lecture ou 
récitation du message littéraire. Tant que celui-ci ne provoque pas un 
certain comportement chez le lecteur, il reste, du point de vue fonctionnel, 
incomplet. 

Le style de l’exécution et l’exécution comme style (plus particuli¢rement 
l’exécution parlée, acoustic implementation) ont beaucoup retenu I’atten- 
tion des participants. A cela rien d’étonnant, puisque la conférence ré- 
unissait des anthropologistes, familiers avec les littératures orales; des 
linguistes, pour qui la langue est réalisée essentiellement dans la parole, 
dont l’écriture n’est jamais qu’une symbolisation postérieure et incomplete; 
et des critiques qui se sont surtout occupés de poésie, lue 4 haute voix plus 
souvent que les autres formes littéraires, et qu’on associe ordinairement a 
lidée de musique. 

L’exemple le plus extréme de cette attitude behaviouriste est celui de 
R. M. Dorson qui étend l’acception de style jusqu’a y inclure la maniére 
individuelle des conteurs populaires.!° Il démontre que, pour le méme sujet 
et dans le cadre d’une méme culture, les variations d’un conteur a l’autre 
sont plus considérables qu’on n’avait cru. L’absence de référence écrite 
et le fait que le poéme ne nous est donné que dans I’exécution orale 
n’empéchent pourtant pas qu’il y ait des limites a cette liberté; en 
fait, il n’en est que plus frappant de constater la persistance d’un élément 
de contréle de la forme. II s’agit de la censure collective de l’auditoire, qui 
impose au conteur un choix restreint de modéles d’exécution (delivery 
designs): ils suffisent a différencier la maniére d’un conteur du style de 
l’écrivain.!7 Si par style on doit entendre les caractéres distinctifs d’une 
cuvre, c’est ici qu’il faut le voir, dans l’élément qui ne varie pas d’un con- 





du rapport du signe 4 sa motivation psychologique. L’opposition du type pseudocide/ 
suicide, artificialité/sincérité est pertinente pour qui s’intéresse a la réalité psychologique, 
c’est-a-dire a un tout. Elle n’est pas pertinente pour le stylisticien qui ne doit connaitre 
que ce qui, de ce tout, reste visible au lecteur: c’est 14 le donné du message linguistique. 
Il forme un tout, lui aussi, mais complétement indépendant. Le codé ne peut étre jugé 
fragmentaire ou déformé en fonction de ce qui n’est pas codé; la cohérence du message 
ne doit étre évaluée que sur des critéres intérieurs au message. 

16 “Oral Styles of American Folk Narrators”, pp. 27-51. 

17R. Jakobson, page 53; cf. l’exemple des improvisateurs serbes strictement limités 
dans leur improvisation par un modéle métrique, p. 364. 
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teur a l’autre.'8 Cet élément grandit en importance 4 mesure que la littéra- 
ture évolue vers une transcription aussi totale que le permet l’alphabet; la 
liberté d’exécution diminue en proportion:!9 mais il n’y a pas d’appauvris- 
sement paralléle du style. 

Or il doit y avoir des rapports constants entre l’exécution d’un morceau 
et sa structure, sans quoi l’une serait oblitérée par l’autre. Ce que Stankie- 
wicz formuie nettement dans son analyse des ‘“‘dimensions”’ de l’ceuvre 
littéraire: “every poem constitutes a specific type, composed of invariable 
elements, whereas the various deliveries constitute its tokens. A poem is, 
in other words, an organized message, the elements of which must recur 
in any performance.” 2° Qu’une lecture orale ou silencieuse de |’ceuvre soit 
une condition nécessaire de l’existence de celle-ci, il n’y a pas de doute 
(p. 74). Reste la question de savoir si l’exécution est nécessaire pour 
compléter l’ceuvre telle qu’elle est enregistrée dans l’écriture: le lecteur 
n’a-t-il besoin que de percevoir le message littéraire, ou faut-il qu’il y 
participe en quelque sorte? 

Stankiewicz sépare les propriétés objectives du poéme de son interpréta- 
tion subjective, mais il n’en considére pas moins que l’effet esthétique est 
accru par une exécution artistique; celle-ci serait, dans le cadre d’une 
sémiotique générale, une des différences entre l’ceuvre d’art littéraire et les 
ceuvres d’art non verbales comme la sculpture. Mais 4 moins qu’on se 
laisse impressionner par l’importance du parlé dans les autres formes de 
comportement verbal, je ne vois pas qu’il y ait 14 une différence vraiment 
spécifique, car l’écriture est tout aussi tangible et concréte qu’une sculpture 
ou une peinture. Comme elles le poéme est un systéme de signes, et il ne 
dépend du lecteur que dans la mesure ov la statue dépend de celui qui la 
regarde. Du moins dans la lecture silencieuse qui, n’étant que perception 
et décodage, n’ajoute pas de dimension nouvelle a l’expression. S’il en 
était autrement, une séquence verbale littéraire ne pourrait exister que lue 


18 Cf. Fred W. Householder Jr., p. 348. 

19 Exemple d’état de transition: l’évolution, sur la scéne francaise du XVIléme siécle, 
de canevas dramatiques imités de la commedia dell’arte 4 des scénarios de plus en plus 
écrits, pour finir avec des piéces de type moderne. L’apparition des indications scéniques 
est une réduction analogue de la liberté d’interprétation (a cet égard, les conteurs de 
Dorson, p. 38, présentent encore un état de fluctuation puisque, dans une premiére 
version du méme conte, les paroles attribuées 4 un personnage sont accompagnées de 
Vindication métalinguistique i] parlait lentement, mais débitées 4 la vitesse normale, 
tandis que, dans une autre version, elles sont débitées d’une voix trainante, mais sans 
indication). 

20 Page 75 dans “Linguistics and the Study of Poetic Language”, pp. 69-81. Les di- 
mensions qu’il distingue sont le sujet, les participants, la concrétisation du message dans 
la parole, le code et le message. A compléter avec R. Jakobson, pp. 353ss. 
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4 haute voix—ce qui est contredit par l’usage normal.2! En revanche, si la 
lecture silencieuse est une condition d’existence suffisante, l’exécution 
orale ne peut étre qu’une amplification, et ne peut contenir aucun caractére 
de style qui ne soit déja concrétisé par le décodage non-parlé: si des 
caractéres de style pouvaient étre ajoutés lors de l’exécution du poéme, ils 
n’auraient aucun élément permanent de référence et ni le sujet parlant ni 
son public ne seraient en mesure de juger de la validité de l’interprétation. 
Les variantes d’interprétation dans l’exécution orale ne peuvent étre le 
style.22 S. Saporta (p. 88) refuse de considérer l’expressivité comme un fait 
de langue: en conséquence, étant donné le message There’s a big bear in the 
woods, il considére que la différence entre [big] et [bi: g] n’est pas stylistique ; 
R. Jakobson (p. 354) n’a pas de peine 4 démontrer que la différence entre 
la longue et la bréve est bien un fait de langue conventionnel et codé 
(fonction émotive du langage). Dans I’analyse du style toutefois, il faut 
distinguer: si la phrase en question est imprimée comme plus haut, le 
choix entre [big] et [bi:g] sera une variante d’interprétation; si big est im- 
primé en majuscules ou en italiques ou adorné de tirets (cf. la graphie 
s-t-r-e-t-c-h dans les réclames de gaines élastiques), seule l’interprétation 
[bi:g] sera correcte et nous aurons un fait de style correspondant a un 
élément codé dans le texte permanent. Les 50 interprétations de segodnja 
vecerom (pp. 354-355), dépourvues de symboles spéciaux dans le texte, 


21 La majorité des ceuvres littéraires (romans, biographies etc.) ne se lisent qu’a voix 
basse; il en est de méme, de plus en plus, pour la poésie (sauf dans l’enseignement!). En 
fait, la lecture 4 haute voix de la part d’un exécutant autre que nous-mémes nous dé¢oit 
généralement, et ceci vaut pour les lectures faites par les auteurs (ils ne sont plus que des 
lecteurs; ils savent ce qu’était leur intention en écrivant, mais l’intention appartient a la 
genése de l’ceuvre; elle n’est pertinente a l’analyse que si elle est codée de maniére a 
s’imposer au lecteur, que si elle est transmissible en dehors de la présence de I’auteur). 

22. Cf. A. A. Hill, “‘all those parts of the utterance which are outside the permanent 
record are areas in which the performer is left free choice, and judgments on the com- 
parative excellence of a performance depend upon the choices he makes—they remain 
quite separate from the parts of the utterance proper’’, p. 49 dans “‘A Program for the 
Definition of Literature” (contribution publiée 4 part dans Texas Studies in English 37 
[1958], pp. 46-52). Il y a pourtant des points ou le lecteur a une liberté relative dans le 
cadre de l’enregistrement permanent: 14 oi l’expression maintient une ambiguité; mais 
lambiguité méme est codée. Sans encodage, l’amplitude des variations (variation 
maxima de la lecture silencieuse a la lecture 4 haute voix, variation dans les airs sur les- 
quels les chants folkloriques sont chantés—voir Sebeok, “Decoding a Text’’, p. 221, 
variation du vers scandé au vers rythmé “‘selon le sens”’, etc.) n’altére pas la structure 
stylistique du message (et ceci quel que soit le modéle d’exécution choisi, cf. R. Jakobson, 
pp. 365-367; contre ces vues, Chatman, pp. 149-172). Cela suffirait 4 expliquer pourquoi 
nous pouvons encore apprécier des formes poétiques que nous ne savons plus réaliser 
oralement (cf. la controverse de Chatman et Householder sur la lecture de Donne, 
pp. 347-348). 
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seraient des variantes d’exécution; si les deux mots étaient marqués typo- 
graphiquement, elles seraient 50 variantes d’un fait de style unique puisque 
les italiques, les capitales ou le point d’exclamation seraient réciproque- 
ment substituables ; la description en contexte de chaque situation émotion- 
nelle ferait probablement de chaque variante un fait de style. Celui-ci est 
limité 4 la mise en ceuvre d’effets potentiels que le texte enregistre dans leur 
totalité.23 

L’essence du poéme est donc dans son enregistrement permanent, dans 
l’écriture. Les avatars physiques de son exécution concréte sont compara- 
tivement secondaires; la perception, le décodage non parlé suffisent. De la 
perception a l’exécution orale, il n’y a qu’une extériorisation (laquelle est 
sujette 4 des accidents physiques ou historiques, comme la différence entre 
lecteurs, ou entre le code du lecteur et celui auquel se référe le texte); mais 
cette extériorisation dépend des mémes éléments que la perception simple, 
ceux dont la structure particuliére leur donne un caractére impératif qui ne 
laisse pas de liberté au décodage. 


Permanence du message: On vient de voir que le trait essentiel de la 
“liberté” d’interprétation est d’étre trés limitée par la permanence du 
message. Un caractére aussi important par son réle dans la définition de la 
littérature,24 si important que les destinataires du message en sont tou- 
jours conscients,?5 doit étre défini avec précision. A. A. Hill, qui met en 
doute sa validité comme critére, n’en serre pas le sens d’assez prés. La per- 
manence ne serait pas acceptable comme définition de la littérature parce 
qu’elle excluerait la littérature contemporaine jusqu’a ce que celle-ci fasse 


23 Aussi l’écriture est-elle adéquate comme rendu graphique des structures stylistiques, 
puisqu’elles se réalisent pleinement dans le texte. Si l’écriture était inadéquate, on ne 
s’expliquerait pas les procédés faits pour l’ceil (orthographe archaisante, majuscules 
italiques etc.), fréquents justement en poésie, 1a ot I’on s’attend a une prédominance de 
Vinterprétation orale (rimes pour l’ceil, poémes en forme d’objets, etc.). Cf. R. Wells 
p. 198, §2. 

L’écriture n’est inadéquate que pour symboliser le parlé; lorsque Stankiewicz 
rappelle que “the graphic rendering of a poem bears only a partial relationship to the 
work as a form of verbal expression” (p. 74), sa remarque n’a de pertinence que lin- 
guistique. Il ne faut plus se demander si le rendu graphique est complet ou non, mais, 
tout au contraire, si /e rendu oral est complet, c’est-a-dire s’il reproduit complétement les 
faits de style tels qu’ils sont codés. 

24 Il suffit 4 opposer I’expression littéraire aux autres séquences verbales qui ne sont 
pas susceptibles de répétition, ni voulues telles. 

25 Cf. le théme du poéme qui survit a la cité. Il est révélateur que Roger Brown essaie 
de redéfinir la permanence par les “attributes of an utterance... :hat are treasured or 
considered worthy of preservation” (p. 382). Ainsi concu d’ailleurs le critére confondrait 
ceuvres littéraires et documents historiques (R. Wellek, p. 102). 
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ses preuves en se montrant capable de vieillir, et 4 ce titre Hamlet ne serait 
devenu littérature qu’aprés avoir subi l’épreuve du temps.2° Ce raisonne- 
ment par l’absurde ne me convainc pas. Et d’abord, il fait de la permanence 
un facteur fonctionnel, alors qu’elle peut trés aisément étre définie formelle- 
ment: il suffit de substituer l’inchangeabilité 4 la durabilité. Le message 
littéraire est caractérisé par le fait qu’on ne peut rien y changer, qu'il 
n’admet aucune substitution dés le moment ol sa composition est achevée. 
Ceci le différencie non seulement des expressions non-permanentes, mais 
aussi de formes permanentes mais non-littéraires comme les manuels ou 
les traités scientifiques :27ceux-ci sont l’objet de révisions; ils évoluent avec 
l’état des connaissances; ils peuvent s’améliorer: le message littéraire ne 
le peut.28 

Cette inchangeabilité est indépendante des facteurs historiques et acci- 
dentels, comme |’oubli dans lequel tombe telle ceuvre littéraire, plus tard 
retrouvée par le public: la discontinuité chronologique n’altére pas le 
message.2? On est donc en droit de dire avec R. Wells (p. 197) que ce n’est 
pas le poéme qui est la donnée initiale en matiére de style, mais l’enregistre- 
ment (record) du poéme.?° 


26 A. A. Hill, loc. cit., p. 39. Ila deux autres objections: 1°. la permanence ne peut 
jamais étre compléte puisque ce qui est enregistré varie d’une langue ou d’un dialecte a 
l'autre; et qu’un grand nombre d’éléments (surtout du parlé) ne sont jamais transcrits. 
L’objection ne tient pas: on vient de voir que le texte permanent se suffit 4 lui-méme et 
que le rendu oral du morceau n’ajoute rien au style. 2°. si la permanence est définie par 
des répétitions, celles-ci ne sont justement plus nécessaires dés que l’énoncé est écrit. On 
va voir que cette inutilité apparente du critére résulte d’une notion fonctionnelle de 
permanence (durée); elle est éliminée par la définition formelle. 

27 R. Wellek, page 98. Il faudrait encore faire la différence entre l’expression littéraire 
et les formules de politesse. Tant que celles-ci restent libres de contexte, groupes isolés, 
sans structure syntaxique, elles ne peuvent étre littéraires. Qu’elles viennent a faire con- 
traste par rapport a un contexte (par ex. si elles sont contigués 4 une insulte qu’il s’agit 
de mettre en relief, ou renouvelées comme le sont les clichés, c’est-a-dire prises ‘‘au pied 
de la lettre’), elles fonctionnent comme composantes de la structure stylistique. 

28 Du moins dés qu’il a cessé d’étre en symbiose avec son auteur. Chez certains 
écrivains cette symbiose dure toute la vie et ils ne cessent de corriger: mais ils sont les 
seuls 4 pouvoir le faire. Cette forme immuable s’exprime en termes normatifs par des 
clichés comme /e mot propre ou l’expression unique. 

29 Définir la permanence par l’inchangeabilité a aussi l’avantage de ne pas faire in- 
tervenir de notion de valeur: la décrire par l’aptitude 4 survivre aboutissait 4 collection- 
ner des jugements de valeur d’une époque 4 I’autre, 4 étendre diachroniquement le 
consensus omnium. 

30 Raison de plus pour ne pas se préoccuper de la maniére dont le poéme a été exécuté 
pour la premiére fois; essayer de comparer |’enregistrement initial et son objet ne serait 
possible que si on avait une transcription adéquate de cet objet: c’est ce que fait hypo- 
thétiquement R. Wells (pp. 197-200). Quelque intéressante que soit sa tentative, il est 
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La tache du stylisticien est de se demander comment la permanence 
s’instaure, comment une structure devient si évidente qu’elle s’impose 
comme forme idéale et exclut toute possibilité de substitution accidentelle.3! 

Trois approches ressortent de l’ensemble des discussions: certains ont 
essayé de tracer dans la langue des limites au-dela ou en-deca desquelles le 
style ne serait pas possible; d’autres définissent la structure stylistique soit 
comme une anomalie linguistique, soit comme une fonction de la langue. 


Critéres d’exclusion: Ce sont les distinctions par lesquels on essaie 
d’approximer le style par élimination. 

C’est ainsi qu’on a voulu diviser le langage en deux classes, et confiner la 
littérature dans l’une des deux. 

C. F. Voegelin?? a la recherche d’une grammaire totale et non plus 
fondée sur le standard écrit comme c’est le cas des grammaires tradition- 
nelles, ou sur le parlé comme c’est le cas des descriptions modernes, pro- 
pose une structure unifiée qui incluerait dans la méme description le 
parler spontané, courant, et l’emploi réfléchi de la langue (casual and non- 
casual utterances). Dans la mesure ov Ia littérature est un cas particulier 33 
de l’emploi réfléchi de la langue, la description unifiée élimine le concept de 
déviation (et les jugements de valeur qui l’accompagnent). Le standard 
écrit rendait inévitable une hiérarchie esthétique fixe, selon laquelle les 
éléments du standard étaient automatiquement placés plus haut que les 
autres: aussi attribuait-on 4 chaque mot une valeur permanente inconcili- 
able avec les variations observables en contexte; on aboutissait 4 des con- 








vraisemblable que beaucoup de poémes n’ont jamais existé que comme enregistrement 
(sans parler du fait que seul l’enregistrement est accessible au lecteur): un poéme n’est 
probablement jamais composé selon le pattern orienté et continu que nous lui connais- 
sons; fait de repentirs, de retours en arriére, de tout un travail de mosaique, il n’a 
d’existence comme tout, comme message ayant un début et une fin, que lorsque son 
enregistrement est exécuté pour la premieére fois. 

31 La présence d’ambiguités dans le texte n’est pas une contradiction. L’ambiguité est 
affaire de structure: le message est codé de maniére 4 empécher le lecteur de la supprimer 
en résolvant l’alternative (cf. pp. 90, 242, 342). L’interprétation stylistique doit se garder 
de “traduire” en clair: elle doit souligner les possibilités s¢mantiques de l’ambiguité et 
montrer comment, en ralentissant la lecture, elle force le décodeur a faire attention a la 
forme du message. 

L’absence de structure, au contraire, est le corollaire de la non-permanence; cf. Hill 
sur les chants Taos, p. 48; ex. analogue dans Harold C. Conklin, Language, XXV (1959), 
631-636. 

32 “Casual and Noncasual Utterances Within Unified Structure”, pp. 57-68. 

33 Délimité par des restrictions d’emploi, de contexte social, de moyens d’expression 
(Householder, page 340). 
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tradictions apparentes, comme la présence du méme mot dans la “langue 
vulgaire”’ et dans la “langue poétique”’. Les descriptions modernes fondées 
sur l’usage parlé excluent les styles comme des aberrations individuelles— 


£99 


attitude que reflétent des concepts comme la “non-grammaticalité”—et 
forcent le linguiste 4 “work inductively toward carving out a satellite 
structure from each specific noncasual corpus” 34 (p. 59). 

L’unification de la description permettrait donc de classer relativement 
les uns aux autres les codes particuliers dont l’entrecroisement forme la 
langue telle que le locuteur en est conscient: des échelles variables indi- 
queraient les niveaux d’usage; il faudrait mesurer le réle du sujet des 
poémes dans la formation de leur style.35 Le mécanisme de la perception 
du style en serait éclairé: on pourrait, par exemple, évaluer de niveau en 
niveau la propriété et l’impropriété des mots en établissant des paradigmes 
de synonymes.>°® 

Méme ainsi, la dichotomie spontané-réfléchi est trop sommaire pour 
étre utilisée telle quelle dans l’analyse du style. D’abord, comme le note 
R. Jakobson, ce serait une trompeuse simplification que d’opposer la 
“langue poétique” aux autres types de structure verbale, parce qu’elle 
seule serait voulue et réfiéchie: “‘any verbal behavior is goal-directed, but 
the aims are different” (p. 351). Il faudrait donc, au lieu d’une dichotomie, 
établir une gradation fondée sur la complexité des buts poursuivis (il y a 
des structures plus “‘conscientes” que d’autres) et l’efficacité des moyens 
employés a les atteindre. Il n’en reste pas moins qu’opposer le réfiéchi au 
spontané ne suffit pas a distinguer le discours littéraire des autres séquences 
verbales.37 Il est vrai que la littérature ne peut pas ne pas étre un emploi 
réfléchi de la langue, mais il faut dire plus: la transcription d’énoncés 
spontanés dans une séquence littéraire les rend par définition “réfléchis”’ 
(noncasual) sans leur faire perdre les caractéres qui permettent de les dé- 
crire selon la grammaire du parler “spontané’’. Ceci vaut pour les trans- 
criptions, mais aussi pour les créations analogiques par lesquelles un 
auteur suggére, par exemple, le parler des classes populaires. De toutes 


34 C’est revenir aux monographies sur les “langues d’auteur’’; sur leur impossibilités 
théoriques, voir Problémes, pp. 217-223. 

35 Ce que Charles E. Osgood appelle a tort situational style (p. 333) et qui n’est que 
“the obvious fact that the choice of lexical and grammatical means is limited by the topic”’ 
(Jakobson, p. 330). Reste que ce facteur entre dans la composition de la norme spéciale 
a chaque style et pertinente a celui-ci seulement, c’est-a-dire le contexte. 

36 Cette méthode relativiste devrait compenser l’incertitude croissante dans la mesure 
de la propriété, que Voegelin observe chez les sujets parlants dans le cas de l’emploi 
spontané (casual) de la langue (p. 61). 

37 La confusion est fréquente, voir par ex. Sol Saporta, p. 82. Voegelin se refuse a 
faire l’équation noncasual = littéraire (p. 64). 
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facons, l’absorption formelle d’une classe par l’autre ne détruit pas leur 
distinction fonctionnelle. En revanche, le concept d’emploi réfiéchi em- 
brasse encore trop, puisqu’un annuaire du téléphone peut rentrer dans la 
classe “‘réfléchie” (R. Wellek, p. 98). 

Du point de vue de l’analyse du style, on aurait un schéma plus satis- 
faisant en distinguant deux subdivisions dans la classe des emplois ré- 
fléchis: la représentation de usage “‘spontané’’, et celle de l’usage “‘ré- 
fléchi’’. Elles rendraient compte des imitations par le style (par ex., les 
conversations dans les romans réalistes; l’°emploi par un romancier de 
clichés “‘révélateurs” pour suggérer une mentalité, l’atmosphére d’une 
classe, etc.), et surtout de l’interpénétration des deux classes (que note 
Voegelin sans en tirer de conclusions stylistiques, pp. 61-62, 67): la re- 
présentation du parler dans un contexte “écrit” cause une surprise d’autant 
plus forte que le lecteur ne le connait que dans son usage oral et ne son- 
gerait pas a l’écrire. 

Tous les cas de contraste stylistique ne peuvent pas s’expliquer ainsi, 
mais le rdéle de faits de langue parlée comme constituants d’oppositions 
littéraires nous impose de rejeter la méthode proposée par A. A. Hill pour 
définir le discours littéraire. Elle consiste a isoler le discours littéraire, dans 
un corpus d’énoncés “‘permanents’’,3* en éliminant “‘those utterances which 
do not differ from casual utterances’’.39 Il semble donc que Hill se re- 
présente le message littéraire comme une séquence de composants lit- 
téraires séparés par des éléments non-littéraires. Ce serait la négation de 
toute structure verbale; au lieu d’éléments de méme nature liés par des 
rapports mutuels, on aurait une chaine d’atomes dont les caractéres dé- 
finitoires seraient intrins¢ques et ne pourraient étre modifiés par le con- 
texte: vue incompatible avec la nature linguistique des faits observés, et 
méme avec les constatations empiriques du lecteur ordinaire.4° Toute dis- 
continuité dans un message littéraire ne peut résulter que d’une succession 
d’éléments marqués, ou d’accents, séparés par des éléments non marqués 
ou non accentués. Eliminer une des deux séries ne saurait faire ressortir 
l'autre plus clairement, puisque cela revient 4 éliminer dans chaque paire 
d’éléments un des pdles de l’opposition, et par conséquent l’opposition 
elle-méme. Or c’est dans l’opposition (non dans la classe 4 laquelle ap- 
partient un de ses poles) que réside l’élément caractéristique de la structure 
verbale et, en particulier, du message littéraire. 


38 A. A. Hill, loc. cit., p. 47: le corpus serait une compilation d’ceuvres consacrées et 
en général de textes que diverses sociétés ont trouvé dignes d’étre conservés. 

39 Ibid., p. 49. Casual utterance est l’équivalent de casual speech. 

40 Sur la faiblesse de toute définition du style fondée sur la notion de caractéristiques 
intrinséques et non-structurales, voir Criteria, §§3.1.0-3.1.1, et Context, passim. 
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Autre critére d’exclusion: la longueur de l’énoncé littéraire ou l’exten- 
sion du fait de style le long d’une séquence verbale. Selon Fred W. 
Householder Jr., la littérature cesserait d’exister au-dessous d’un nombre 
minimum de syllabes (pp. 339-340). Son but, en éliminant les énoncés 
trés brefs, est de débarrasser le probléme du style de certains cas difficiles. 
C’est la un principe de méthode fort douteux, car une classe ou catégorie 
ne se définit pas par des limites arbitraires. On groupe des faits apparentés 
par certains traits caractéristiques parmi lesquels la longueur peut étre un 
facteur (en particulier dans la répartition des membres de la classe); c’est 
ensuite, quand tous les facteurs pertinents ont été réunis, qu’on peut parler 
de limites. Visiblement le critére de longueur vient de l’hypothése qu’un 
énoncé littéraire ayant une structure, le pattern de cette structure a besoin 
d’espace pour se développer et devenir identifiable. Hypothése peu con- 
vaincante, puisqu’il y a beaucoup de messages littéraires trés courts, 
comme les monostiches et les proverbes, dont la grande densité en facteurs 
stylistiques compense la briéveté. Le fait est que Householder n’avait pas 
plus t6t suggéré cinq syllabes comme minimum que R. Jakobson dé- 
montrait la nature littéraire de /ay layk ayk/.4! En sens contraire, A. A. 
Hill essaie de différencier le style et la langue en postulant que la linguisti- 
que se limite aux faits observables dans une phrase et ne va pas au-dela 
des limites de celle-ci; tandis que les “literary utterances are essentially 
characterized by far-reaching relations between items (...) The area of 
Stylistics is here defined as that of characteristics which cannot be fully 
illustrated in a single sentence, or in separate sentences without considering 
relations between them.”’42 Mais il n’y a pas de raison de limiter la lin- 
guistique si étroitement. Et méme si cela se pouvait, des cas comme le 
monostiche déja cité suffisent 4 prouver que le style peut fonctionner dans 
les limites de la phrase; certains procédés de style sont caractérisés par 
leurs rapports avec ces limites: par ex. en francais, le polysyndéte a /.Et/ 
initial, par opposition a /et/ qui serait une liaison ordinaire ou le membre 
quelconque d’une accumulation simple. 

Je citerai un dernier critére dans cette catégorie: la continuité de 
’énoncé; Householder (ibid.) Vutilise pour exclure de la littérature les 
catalogues, les annuaires cités par Wellek, etc. Mais ici encore, certains 
textes littéraires sont caractérisés par des séquences discontinues (par ex. 
accumulations, beaucoup des structures destinées 4 suggérer un stream of 
consciousness, etc.). 

Le caractére commun aux critéres précédents est qu’ils répondent a la 


41 Page 357. Sur les énoncés trés brefs, voir Context, 2.2. 
42 Loc. cit., page 50. Jakobson, page 352. 
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nostalgie d’une classification valable partout et toujours, d’un moule qui 
permette d’eliminer tout ce qui dépasse. Idéal possible dans une conception 
statique des faits de langue: on ne peut rendre compte de variations comme 
celles du style qu’en leur attribuant une nature a part, des valeurs intrin- 
séques. Ce qui permet de décrire une classe d’objets en faisant des soustrac- 
tions ou des additions. Or, toutes ces constructions sont a la merci d’une 
analyse plus poussée qui change la liste des éléments constitutifs d’une 
classe, et elles n’expliquent pas l’interpénétration des catégories qu’on 
observe dans la réalité. 


Le style comme anomalie: La cause des effets de style est cherchée dans 
des écarts par rapport a la norme. Cette attitude s’expliquait aux époques 
ou lenseignement était dominé par l’idée de norme prescriptive; elle 
s’explique encore mieux de la part de linguistes qui décrivent la langue a 
partir du standard parlé. La déviation est étudiée sous trois angles: écarts 
statistique (nonbanality), sémantique (nonliteralness), grammatical (un- 
grammaticalness). Les deux premiers ne sont que des essais pour préciser 
ou corriger ce que Saporta entend par non-grammaticalité,43 c’est-a-dire 
la difficulté avec laquelle une phrase donnée pourrait étre incorporée a la 
grammaire. L’écart statistique (Householder, p. 34) ne me semble avoir 
d’intérét que s’il est perceptible par le lecteur, car il n’y a de style que dans 
ce qui est pergu; et comme le lecteur ne pergoit quoi que ce soit qu’en 
motivant sa perception 4 l’aide de notions sémantique et grammaticale, 
nous voici ramenés a ces derniéres. L’écart sémantique (John Hollander, 
pp. 403-404) est interprété comme un emploi métaphorique et figuratif, 
nécessairement plus “original” que l’emploi littéral; les choses pourtant ne 
sont pas si simples: beaucoup d’emplois figurés sont clichés, beaucoup 
d’autres dans un contexte saturé ne serviront qu’a donner relief stylistique 
a un mot employé littéralement. Saporta précise que la déviation peut se 
manifester par la levée ou suppression de certaines restrictions, c’est-a-dire 


43 Pages 84, 91-92. Il a emprunté le terme 4 Chomsky et, tout en reconnaissant que les 
trois types d’écart sont étroitement liés, n’accepte pas les assimilations proposées par 
Householder, Hollander, etc. Son argumentation n’est pas sans soulever de nouvelles 
questions: telle la remarque “‘Misery loves company, although at least as banal, is less 
grammatical than the synonymous People who are miserable love company, owing to the 
different classes of nouns represented by misery and people” (p. 92); ce qui me frappe, 
c’est que misery loves company est plus banal que sa traduction “‘grammaticale”, que c’est 
un cliché dont la valeur stylistique est éventée, qu’il n’y a donc de corrélation ni entre 
Pécart statistique et l’écart grammatical, ni entre l’écart et l’effet stylistique. Cette 
bizarrerie ne peut s’expliquer que si l’on admet que la transformation du cliché n’était 
pas pertinente, que l’attitude pertinente serait de le considérer globalement par rapport 
au contexte (cf. Wellek, p. 98). 
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que le message contiendra des caractéristiques qui ne se présentent pas 
ailleurs. Elle peut aussi se manifester par des restrictions autres que celles 
de la grammaire générale (par ex. la rime) (pp. 91-92). La poésie pourrait 
étre définie “in terms of the density of these sequences of lower-order 
grammaticalness”’ (p. 84). 

Ici encore, si la perception de ces écarts avait lieu par rapport a la norme, 
ou plut6t par rapport a la conscience qu’on a de la norme,*4 leurs effets, 
toujours les mémes, seraient des caractéres intrinséques. L’existence de tels 
caractéres n’est pas prouvée:*> la variabilité des effets montre clairement 
quils sont régis par le contexte et que, lorsqu’il s’agit de les percevoir, la 
présence physique du contexte l’emporte sur la conscience que le lecteur 
peut avoir de la norme générale.4© Pour ne prendre qu’un exemple—la 
syllepse She came in a sedan chair and a flood of tears (citée par Hollander, 
p. 401)—, nous avons deux phrases en contact étroit, l’une littérale et 
grammaticale, la seconde, figurée et “‘non-grammaticale’’. Or ni l’une ni 
l'autre n’est saisie indépendamment, par rapport a une norme générale; si 
méme elles l’étaient, la premiére, factuelle, n’aurait aucun intérét stylis- 
tique; la seconde, figurée, serait sentie comme un cliché et il y aurait a la 
fois nongrammaticalité et banalité. Ce qui crée le fait de style, c’est le con- 
traste entre les deux membres du groupe; indépendamment, le premier 


44 Cf. Criteria, §3.1.0. 

45 Cf. Stankiewicz, p. 73, “‘content itself is defined and limited by the formal organiza- 
tion of the message”’, car ce qui compte, ce n’est pas tant le choix d’un sujet poétique en 
soi que la maniére dont il est traité. Ceci dit, il ne me semble pas douteux qu’il y ait des 
mots poétiques en soi, du moins dans la donnée initiale; 4 savoir: 1) les mots qui évo- 
quent des archétypes psychologiques: mots fréquemment associés 4 des thémes folk- 
loriques, mots affectifs parce que se rattachant 4 des moments ou situations favorables 
a l’émotion (départ, mort, coucher de soleil, etc.), mots exprimant des thémes du sub- 
conscient collectif (cf. C. G. Jung et G. Bachelard); 2) les mots appartenant au voca- 
bulaire traditionnel d’un genre (élément dont John Hollander rappelle l’importance, 
page 400) et qui peuvent acquérir valeur expressive partout: hors des stéréotypes con- 
ventionnels, ils jurent avec le contexte, sont donc en relief, se chargent aisément 
d’affectivité; 3) les mots des deux catégories précédentes peuvent étre “‘suractivés” par 
le fait que le lecteur les a trouvés dans d’autres poémes; le phénoméne n’est pas aussi 
individuel et inaccessible qu’on pourrait le penser, dans les cas de tradition poétique bien 
attestée, par ex. les mots bibliques ou shakespeariens dans la tradition anglo-saxonne 
(cf. I. A. Richards, pp. 17-18 et 14, qui étudie le réle de ces échos dans la création 
poétique). 

Mais cette prédisposition poétique de certains mots ne les rend pas invulnérables a 
effet de nivellation du contexte (cf. Context, §3.3), et dans une séquence sursaturée de 
mots “‘poétiques’’, ce seront les mots “‘normaux”’ qui paraitront en relief. 

46 Qui est d’ailleurs une norme intermédiaire, puisque “‘each style of language has its 
own subcode and consequently a specific norm” (Jakobson, page 330); or, seul le 
contexte peut indiquer quelle norme choisir. 
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était ordinaire (cf. R. Wellek, p. 418) et le second neutralisé; la surcharge 
sémantique de in s’*impose 4a l’attention quand on décode le second 
membre: fait de contexte. 

Ajoutons que la densité méme des séquences non-grammaticales peut, 
en saturant le contexte, leur faire perdre leur propre effet de surprise et 
annuler leur valeur d’écart. 

Concevoir les écarts par rapport a la norme nous raméne donc 4a la 
conception statique du style, 4 la valeur intrinséque des faits de style. Mais, 
au lieu de placer le fait de style en dehors de la langue,*” on peut le con- 
sidérer comme le message verbal vu d’un point de vue différent, comme 
une fonction spéciale de la langue a laquelle correspondent des structures 
qui lui sont propres. 


Le style comme fonction linguistique: R. Jakobson, partant du principe 
que la langue est une, mais qu’on peut y discerner des structures différentes 
selon celles de ses propriétés qu’on étudie, a développé le schéma de 
Bihler et distingue six fonctions linguistiques: les fonctions référentielle 
(centrée sur le contexte, verbal ou verbalisable, auquel se référe le message), 
émotive (centrée sur le sujet parlant), conative (orientée vers le récepteur), 
phatique (centrée sur le maintien du contact entre interlocuteurs), métalin- 
guale (centrée sur le code totalement ou partiellement commun aux inter- 
locuteurs) et enfin poétique (“the set, Einstellung, toward the message as 
such... This function, by promoting the palpability of signs, deepens the 
fundamental dichotomy of signs and objects,”’ p. 356). 

La fonction poétique est sinon la seule, du moins la fonction dominante, 
déterminante, de l’art des mots, et c’est une composante accessoire des 
autres activités verbales (p. 353), tout comme les autres fonctions jouent 
un role subsidiaire dans le message poétique (l’ordre d’importance des 
fonctions subsidiaires correspond dans ses variations 4 divers genres 
poétiques). Il s’ensuit que |’étude linguistique de la fonction poétique ne 
peut se limiter a la poésie proprement dite, dont l’analyse doit en revanche 
tenir compte de toutes les fonctions de la langue (p. 357). 

Le mot poétique, pour désigner la fonction, n’est peut-étre pas trés 
heureux. Il est difficile de employer sans porter des jugements de valeur 
prématurés. L’accent est mis inévitablement sur la poésie versifiée aux 
dépens de la “‘variété prosaique de l’art verbal” (p. 374), et, en fait, quand 
R. Jakobson cherche un critére linguistique de la fonction poétique, il le 


47 Sur Paccident métalinguistique qui nous fait placer les oppositions de style sur 
deux plans, dont l’un extérieur au phénoméne (c’est l’illusion d’immanence de Sartre, 
L’ Imaginaire, [1948] p. 15), voir mes “‘Problémes”’, page 222. 
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trouve dans un trait caractéristique de tout poéme (le principe d’équi- 
valence—similitude, dissimilitude; synonymité, antonymité—devient le 
procédé qui forme la séquence verbale),** mais dont l’application a la prose 
conduit 4 considérer celle-ci comme une forme inférieure et, tout au plus, de 
transition. Le parallélisme peut étre la structure fondamentale de la poésie 
(p. 368), mais on se demandera s’il est constant en prose et si, méme en 
poésie, les ruptures de la séquence verbale peuvent toujours étre ramenées 
ace principe. D’autre part, on a l’impression que l’idée de signes rendus 
tangibles est comprise dans un sens strictement esthétique (verbal art) 
plut6t que généralement expressif. De l'emploi de poétique, du choix des 
critéres résulte une spécialisation qui ne correspond plus du tout a la 
définition initiale de la fonction poétique. 

Revenons donc 4 cette définition initiale de la fonction: l’ orientation vers 
le message comme signe, comme forme unique et permanente, ou la 
moindre substitution altérerait l’ensemble. Dans la communication, cette 
Einstellung ne peut fonctionner qu’en contraignant le décodeur a décoder 
attentivement, c’est-a-dire en tenant compte de tous les points de la sé- 
quence verbale qui dessinent la structure caractéristique. Ces points 
doivent donc étre mis en relief de maniére 4 ce qu’ils se différencient du 
reste de la séquence, et fassent sur le décodeur un effet tel qu’il ne puisse 
pas ne pas les déchiffrer quand il exécute le morceau. La tache de l’analyste 
du style sera donc de relever ces effets, d’identifier ce qui dans la structure 
du message leur est pertinent, d’analyser les segments ainsi identifiés et de 
déduire de cette analyse la liste des conditions auxquelles un effet de style 
se produit. Il est clair que les conditions minima sont l’existence d’un 
pattern (sans quoi aucune variation ne pourrait avoir de sens) et des 
ruptures dans ce pattern (soit par introduction d’un élément étranger au 
pattern, soit par développement de certains de ses traits). L’effet de rupture 
a été décrit, par R. Jakobson en particulier, comme la surprise d’une pré- 
vision non réalisée ou réalisée différemment (defeated expectancy), la 
prévision étant naturellement le résultat du pattern. Le pattern a été sur- 
tout étudié dans le cas particulier du métre, mais comme le métre est un 
pattern préformé sur lequel on “‘monte”’ la séquence verbale, il présente un 
probléme spécial traité plus loin. Il faut généraliser et parler de la seule 
réalité tangible que le lecteur puisse appréhender: le contexte. S’il éprouve 
une surprise ou remarque un “‘écart”’, c’est dans le contexte que le lecteur 
trouve encodé le stimulus de cet effet. Le style serait donc une série 
d’oppositions dont les péles seraient le contexte et un élément contrastant, 


48 “The poetic function projects the principle of equivalence from the axis of selection 
into the axis of combination” (page 358). 
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c’est-a-dire un élément a faible prévisibilité dans le cadre du contexte.*9 Le 
contexte a, sur le concept de norme (générale ou particuliére 4 un genre 
littéraire ou a une classe sociale), l’avantage d’étre pertinent par définition, 
immédiatement descriptible, variable avec chaque effet de style—et seule 
cette variabilité peut expliquer pourquoi un fait de langue acquiert, change 
ou perd son effet stylistique en fonction de sa position. 

Les effets encodés dans le message ne sauraient étre limités a l’art verbal: 
ce sont des accents d’insistance qui englobent tous les aspects de l’expres- 
sivité et de l’affectivité, et c’est au contraire l’art verbal qui est un cas par- 
ticulier des faits d’expressivité. Un nom plus général que fonction poétique 
est donc souhaitable: puisque les effets ot la fonction se manifeste forment 
une structure caractéristique, particuliére, individuelle, bref un style, 
fonction stylistique semble un nom approprié. 

Or, si la fonction stylistique souligne les traits significatifs du mes:.ge, 
et si dans le message se manifestent simultanément d’autres fonctions, les 
effets de la premiére ont pour résultat de mettre en relief les structures qui 
représentent ces derniéres. 

Aussi la fonction stylistique n’est-elle pas au méme niveau que les autres, 
puisque celles-ci sont orientées vers les points cardinaux de I’acte de com- 
munication (origine, aboutissement, cadre de référence), tandis qu’elle, 
elle est orientée vers une ou plusieurs autres fonctions. E'le coexistera donc 
infiniment plus souvent (sinon toujours) avec les autres qu’aucune des six 
fonctions.5° On devrait par conséquent distinguer la fonction stylistique ou 

49 On a souvent décrit le style comme un choix: le style ne pouvait se trouver que la 
ou la langue laissait au sujet parlant liberté de choix (voir, par ex., Osgood, page 293). 
Mais, comme le rappelle Jakobson (page 330), “besides redundant elements, any gram- 
matical or lexical form is a variable”. Le critére de choix n’a donc pas la valeur heuris- 
tique (élimination des points ou il n’y aurait pas de choix possible) qu’on lui préte (il 
n’en a méme pas pour des séquences artificielles, tant qu’une structure déchiffrable pour 
le lecteur est maintenue 4 au moins un des niveaux de la langue: Stankiewicz, page 429, 
le note a propos de “Twas brillig’” qui n’est non-grammatical que du point de vue du 
lexique). Reste la conséquence méthodologique de la possibilité de choix: dans I’analyse 
traditionnelle, on se demande quelles substitutions sont possibles, 4 condition que les 
constructions aient le méme référent; on analyse (1) J took the money, (2) X passed away, 

par opposition a (3) The money was taken by me et (4) X died (Jakobson, p. 330; Beards- 
ley, p. 422). L’analyse du contexte devrait rendre superflue cette méthode, et éviter tout 
recours a l’analyse du contenu sémantique: si le contexte est caractérisé par des structures 
du type (1) ou (4), le contraste sera causé par les types (3) et (2); si des constructions 
analogues a (3) et (2) forment le pattern, alors (1) et (4) peuvent étre le contraste, mais 
alors le contexte est spécial en ceci qu’il différe lui-méme de la langue de la conversation. 

La substitution, procédé hypothétique, est remplacée par l’analyse des éléments en con- 
tiguité dans la suite verbale réelle. 

50 Cette différence d’orientation entre la fonction stylistique et les autres explique 
pourquoi on a de tous temps séparé la langue et le style. Il est remarquable que les autres 
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d’expressivité, constituant a elle seule une classe, centrée sur la forme, et le 
groupe des cing fonctions d’orientation qui organisent le discours autour 
du codeur, du décodeur, et du contenu. Mais plutét que de dire avec 
R. Jakobson que la structure verbale d’un message dépend de sa fonction 
dominante et de l’importance respective des autres fonctions représentées, 
il faudrait parler de structure formée par la répartition des cing fonctions 
d'orientation et dire que l’intensité, l’expressivité de la structure, quelle que 
soit l’organisation de celle-ci, est déterminée par le décalage que la 
fonction stylistique lui fait subir. Le décalage va de l’expressivité simple a 
organisation esthétique. 

R. Jakobson a parfaitement montré la richesse expressive de J like Ike et 
Veni, vidi, vici. Mais quand il dit, dans le premier cas, que la fonction 
poétique est secondaire et renforce l’efficacité du slogan (p. 357) et, dans 
le second, qu’elle ajoute de la splendeur au message de César (p. 358), sa 
classification lui fait mettre l’essentiel au second plan. L’essentiel, en effet, 
nest pas la fonction d’orientation; les deux éléments de la paire J like 
Eisenhower : I like Ike contiennent la méme information, mais |’élément 
marqué est le second; c’est de sa structure stylistique qu’il recoit son 
efficacité, son caractére distinctif. Dans les deux exemples, la fonction 
stylistique n’est ni rajoutée ni renforcement secondaire, mais bien la 
fonction fondamentale des deux actes de communication: le premier n’était 
pas l’énoncé minimal d’une inclination sentimentale, mais une profession 
de foi, une proclamation; le second n’était pas un communiqué officiel, 
mais un bulletin de victoire et un acte de propagande.®*! 





fonctions qui ont un point commun (elles sont toutes orientées ailleurs que vers le mes- 
sage) n’aient justement jamais été séparées par des distinctions empiriques. 

51En séparant le fonction stylistique des autres fonctions, on rend compte de la 
réalité avec plus de simplicité que si l’on est forcé de supposer que la fonction poétique 
se dégrade, ou est latente. La préeminence de la fonction stylistique est apparente dans 
les exemples de Jakobson (pp. 355-356): 1) il avoue lui-méme que le dialogue qu’il 
imagine comme ex. de fonction métalinguale est exaspérant: ‘““The sophomore was 
plucked.” “But what is plucked?” “Plucked means the same as flunked.” “And 
flunked 2” etc.; c’est que la fonction stylistique modifie la séquence métalinguale jusqu’a 
en suspendre I’efficacité: il y a contraste entre le pattern question-réponse et les mots 
spéciaux qui le concrétisent, car ils paralysent l’acte de communication en faisant un 
cercle vicieux; 2) si Dorothy Parker peut transformer en composante de message lit- 
téraire une chaine phatique, c’est parce qu’elle lui donne une structure stylistique: 
“Well! the young man said. ‘Well!’ she said. ‘Well, here we are,’ he said. ‘Here we are,’ 
she said. ‘Aren’t we?’ ‘I should say we were,” he said. ‘Eeyop! Here we are.’ ‘Well!’ she 
said. ‘Well! he said, ‘well.’’’ Jai souligné cette structure, l’alternance contrastante qui 
transforme une transcription neutre de discours spontané (casual) en séquence comique ; 
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L’ensemble du message participe du style, mais ce sont les effets qui lui 
donnent sa structure. Ce sont les éléments marqués qui permettent au 
lecteur de “‘reconnaitre”’ un style, et qui limitent sa liberté dans le décodage 
qu’il en fait: la stylistique est donc la partie de la linguistique qui étudie la 
perception du message.52 

Le message ou la liberté du décodeur est le plus limitée est le message 
poétique, puisque le métre y restreint les possibilités d’oppositions stylis- 
tiques. 


LE STYLE ET LE METRE 


Modéle et contexte: R. Jakobson établit une distinction féconde entre 
le modéle (design) d’une séquence verbale et sa concrétisation (instance); 
dans le cas du vers, entre le modéle métrique (verse design) et le vers tel que 
nous le lisons (verse insiance): “‘the verse design determines the invariant 
features of the verse instances and sets up the limits of variations” (p. 364). 
Ces variations résultent de la fusion d’une forme métrique et de la forme 
du discours: d’ot' des convergences (par ex., corrélation d’un ictus et d’un 
accent de mot) et des divergences (par ex., corrélation d’un temps faible et 
de l’accent de mot), dans les deux cas des incidents qui s’imposent a l’atten- 
tion du lecteur, des effets. Un caractére formel est encodé qu’aucune 
exécution ne peut effacer, quel que soit le modéle d’exécution (delivery 
design) choisi (par ex., que le lecteur choisisse de scander ou de lire comme 
de la prose, il ne peut échapper a la contrainte imposée a son intonation 


elle ne peut en fait servir d’exemple de fonction phatique que par une abstraction, 
d’ailleurs parfaitement justifiée; mais dans la totalité réelle du donné, nous avons affaire 
a un cas stylistique. 

52 C’est pourquoi toute étude psychologique centrée sur l’auteur, au lieu de l’étre sur 
celui qui recgoit le message, sera sans pertince stylistique. Dire que “‘le style, c’est 
l’homme”’ ne nous apprend rien sur le style comme forme de communication. On ne 
peut réduire le style structure expressive, et plus spécialement structure esthétique, a 
n’étre qu’une “idiosyncratic way of doing something’ (Chatman, p. 149), ni le com- 
parer a une empreinte digitale (R. Brown, pp. 380-381; J. Greenberg, p. 427). II y serait 
comparable s’il n’était qu’un enregistrement, le reflet d’une personnalité. Mais il est 
avant tout excés et insistance pour attirer l’attention, pour la diriger et assurer un dé- 
codage fidéle, pour suppléer les facteurs affectifs du language que la transcription ne 
conserve pas (intonation, par ex.). Bref, le psychologue devra chercher dans le style non 
pas le créateur, mais la maniére dont celui-ci s’impose a autrui et triomphe des faiblesses 
de la langue. Sur la non-pertinence de certaines études psychologiques, voir ma note 15. 
R. Wellek (p. 408) souligne la faiblesse de travaux qui se contentent de quantifier ce qui 
est évident 4 premiére vue. II serait utile de préciser la psychologie de la perception, 
d’éclairer le mécanisme de la prévisibilité et de la surprise (voir, par ex., George A. 
Miller, pp. 394-395). 
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par le signal encodé de maniére permanente que représente l’enjambement, 
p. 365). 

Le mécanisme resterait toutefois incomplet si on n’essayait d’intégrer le 
concept de modéle a celui de contexte; il faut que le phénoméne poétique 
trouve sa place de cas particulier dans une description unifiée de la 
fonction stylistique. Aux tensions qui se manifestent entre modéle et 
concrétisation métrique s’ajoutent les contrastes par rapport au contexte. 

Le métre lui-méme ne se comporte pas autrement qu’un contexte. 
Comme le contexte, c’est un pattern; le modéle métrique est fait d’une 
chaine d’oppositions binaires (syllabes accentuées: syllabes atones, 
longues : bréves, etc.), et les effets qui se produisent dans le vers réalisé sur 
ce modéle résultent toujours de la frustration d’une attente. La poésie a 
donc pour caractéristique, par rapport aux autres formes de discours, de 
présenter deux contextes. Un contraste se produisant dans les deux con- 
textes a la fois produira un effet exceptionnellement fort. Mais cette simul- 
tanéité des ruptures n’est pas nécessaire: le modéle métrique peut étre 
l'occasion d’un contraste sans que la chaine verbale cesse de présenter une 
haute prévisibilité (par ex., l’enjambement: le fait que nous pouvons 
prévoir que la phrase continue contraste avec la certitude de la fin du vers) ; 
de méme, le contraste qui rompt le contexte verbal (par ex., un mot 
exotique, une figure) peut n’avoir aucun effet sur la réalisation du modéle 
métrique. 

Dans son réle de contexte, la fonction du métre est double: 

1) il “place” le poéme 4 un certain niveau dans la hiérarchie tradition- 
nelle des genres ou des poémes a forme fixe. Cette mise en place se mani- 
feste par un vocabulaire spécial défini par des exclusions (mots qui ne 
peuvent étre scandés ou qui expriment une réalité “inférieure’””) ou des 
préférences (par ex. les composés “‘descriptifs” dans l’épopée ou l’ode 
grecque); ce vocabulaire spécial s’accompagne ou non de constructions 
préférées. Ce vocabulaire et ces constructions ne créent pas par eux- 
mémes d’effets, mais mettent le lecteur en état de réceptivité.53 D’autre 
part, les restrictions imposées par ce contexte spécial permettent des effets 
de contraste 4 partir des éléments exclus, c’est-a-dire de mots et de con- 
structions de la langue ordinaire auxquels l’usager n’attribuerait pas 
normalement de valeur poétique. ; 

2) il accroit l’efficacité des contrastes 4 cause de sa régularité méme. Plus 
les composants d’une séquence sont prévisibles, plus fort est l’effet d’une 
prévision non réalisée. Or dans une séquence verbale, les probabilités, 


53 Ils le rendent plus attentif au décodage, exactement comme le fait la vue de lignes 
de longueur égale ou tout autre signe conventionnel que le texte est “voulu’’ poétique. 
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déterminées de proche en proche, ne permettent qu’une prévisibilité trés 
variable, tandis que dans le modéle métrique, tout entier préformé, la 
prévisibilité est considérable,54 analogue a celle des éléments constitutifs 
d’un cliché: leffet d’un contraste par rapport au modéle métrique est 
analogue a celui du renouvellement d’un cliché (la concrétisation est au 
modéle ce que le renouvellement est au cliché). Comme dans le cas d’un 
renouvellement de cliché, le contraste s’effectue par un changement dans 
un pattern déja existant, ta’ lis que dans un contexte verbal, il s’effec- 
tuerait par une modificatio: .ans l’ordre de préférence des choix possibles 
en un point. 

Bref, le modéle métrique systématise le contexte qu’il sous-tend, et ceci 
a un tel degré qu’une typologie métrique pourrait servir de point de départ 
a une typologie des contextes: la typologie de John Lotz,55 définissant la 
regularité des différents métres, implique une typologie des contrastes 
possibles par rapport a chacun. 

Mais le métre n’est pas le style: comme le langage, il préexiste 4 la 
structure stylistique du poéme et ne peut étre qu’un contexte spécial (mais 
il se préte a la quantification: rien d’étonnant a ce qu’une discussion sur le 
style ait souvent dégénéré en discussion sur la métrique). L’analyse du style 
ne doit tenir compte que des structures dont l’effet est mis en relief par la 
corrélation du métre et du contexte. 


Le métre et les effets de style: Trop d’analystes croient faire une étude de 
style parce qu’ils décrivent un modéle métrique. Une hiérarchie des styles 
montrerait une croissante complexité des irrégularités structurales rendues 
possibles par le contraste avec la superstructure métrique. Dans la prose, 
les effets naissent de contrastes avec le contexte, parfois soutenus par des 
convergences de procédés autour du stimulus principal. Dans le vers, les 
effets naissent de contrastes avec deux contextes, soutenus par des conver- 
gences dans le contexte verbal, et par ce qu’on pourrait appeler des com- 
plexes (nexus), corrélations entre contrastes verbaux et irrégularités dans 
la concrétisation du métre. 

Faute de reconnaitre qu’une structure stylistique relie entre eux des 
effets, on risque de mettre sur le méme plan des éléments marqués (con- 


54 Cf. R. Jakobson, ‘“‘equivalence in sound, projected into the sequence as its consti- 
tutive principle, inevitably involves semantic equivalence, and on any linguistic level any 
constituent of such a sequence prompts one of the two correlative experiences which 
[G. M.] Hopkins neatly defines as ‘comparison for likeness’ sake’ and ‘comparison for 
unlikeness’ sake’”’ (pp. 368-369). 

55 Pp. 135-148. L’étude des fondations linguistiques du métre méne, par ex., a celle 
des normes de vocabulaire acceptables pour chaque type. Les notations de Lotz per, 
mettent d’évaluer certains effets de style du premier coup d’ceil (p. 146). 
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trastes) et des éléments non marqués (contextes). S. Chatman limite la 
portée de son analyse lorsqu’il néglige les corrélations entre le modéle 
métrique et le style; il n’est pas vrai, par exemple, que les “‘quantitative 
effects work only at close range, over two or three words” (p. 51): ils 
peuvent se produire 4 distance, pourvu que des contrastes ou des con- 
vergences de procédés imposent la perception d’une similitude des effets 
en dépit de leur éloignement. On en verrait des exemples dans les sonnets 
étudiés par Dell H. Hymes.5° Hymes se laisse entrainer a des constructions 
intellectuelles, en dépit de l’excellence de ses analyses, lorsqu’il attribue la 
qualité de “summative words” a des mots-clefs qui résumeraient le sens et 
en méme temps rassembleraient les sons dominants d’un poéme. D’abord, 
il compte trop: Householder a montré (pp. 344-345) qu’il suffisait, pour 
former la structure du poéme, des sons 4 la rime et en allitération, c’est-a- 
dire aux points ot il y a convergence de la structure verbale et d’une 
structure sonore, doublée d’un complexe (simultanéité d’une convergence 
en contexte verbal et d’une structure significative dans le modéle métrique). 
Par ailleurs, on ne peut le suivre lorsqu’il attribue valeur stylistique au 
mot sea dans un poéme de William Carlos Williams (p. 127), sous prétexte 
que s’y rejoignent /s/ et /iy/ qui dominent dans le poéme; car ces domi- 
nantes n’en sont pas: leur répartition ne présente aucun pattern et ni con- 
vergence ni complexe ne les impose 4a I’attention du lecteur. Hymes se 
prive de l’élément le plus sir de sa démonstration lorsqu’il montre l’im- 
portance des mots Earth’s first blood dans un sonnet de Wordsworth 
(p. 120): le groupe n’est pas un centre poétique parce qu’il réunit certains 
sons en méme temps qu’il reprend une douteuse “water imagery”’; il est 
important 4 cause du complexe son-métaphore clichée (first blood)— 
renouvellement (Earth’s first blood)—métre (rejet). C’est 4 cette accumula- 
tion d’éléments de contréle du décodage, non a un raisonnement subjectif 
sur le sens des images,*7 que le passage doit d’avoir un effet certain sur le 
lecteur. 

Nul besoin, je crois, d’insister sur l’intérét des problémes discutés et sur 
leur complexité. Une double lecon s’en dégage. L’investigation linguistique 
est le seul instrument assez puissant pour garantir a la fois la pertinence et 
lobjectivité de l’analyse stylistique. Le pas décisif a été fait vers la solution 
du probléme du style lorsqu’on a adopté, dans l’étude des emplois lit- 
téraires de la langue, le point de vue, non plus de l’auteur, mais de celui a 


56 “Phonological Aspects of Style”, pp. 109-131. 

57 Sebeok donne une éclatante démonstration du principe du complexe (effets sur 
deux contextes) dans son décodage d’un sonnet tchérémisse (pp. 221-235); tout au plus 
peut-on lui reprocher et plus encore qu’a Hymes de pousser I’analyse beaucoup plus loin 
qu’il n’est nécessaire: l’analyse du style doit s’arréter 4 ce qui est perceptible au lecteur. 
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qui le style justement s’adresse, et qu’au lieu d’étudier également tous les 
aspects d’une structure, on s’est limité 4 ceux dont la perception est 
imposée au destinataire de l’acte de communication. 
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NOTICES 


The first two issues of Volume XVIII of Word (1962) will be combined 
into a special double issue, to be published on the occasion of the Ninth 
International Congress of Linguists. The issue will appear in July, 1962. 


The Ninth International Congress of Linguists, under the presidency of 
Einar Haugen, will be held in Cambridge, Massachusetts, at Harvard Uni- 
versity and at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, from August 27 
to August 31, 1962. The Congress will have five Plenary Sessions, twelve 
Section Meetings, and an as yet undetermined number of Group Meetings. 
The topics and rapporteurs for the Plenary Sessions are: ““On the Methods 
of Internal Reconstruction,” J. Kurytowicz; “‘Levels of Linguistic Analy- 
sis,” E. Benveniste; “Structural Variation in Language,” A. Martinet; 
“The Logical Basis of Linguistic Theory,” N. Chomsky; and “* Linguistic 
Aspects of Translation” (ranporteur invited). The Section Meetings, which 
will consist of four contributed papers each, have tentatively been assigned 
the following topics: Mathematical Linguistics, Phonetics and Phonemics, 
Linguistic Geography, Stylistics, Morphology and Morphophonemics, 
Technology and Linguistics, Linguistic Change, Problems of Syntax, 
Methods and Materials of Language Teaching, Language Universals, 
Structural Semantics, and Language and Society. Contributed papers that 
cannot be accommodated within the Sections or refer to topics other than 
those planned for the Sections, will be read at special Group Meetings 
held each day. Persons interested in receiving the official announcement 
of the Congress are asked to write to the Secretariat, 9th International 
Congress of Linguists, Room 14 N-307, M.I.T., Cambridge 39, Mass. 

The publication of Volumes 3 and 4 of the Travaux de | Institut de 
Linguistique has now been announced. Inquiries should be directed to 
Institut de Linguistique, 17, rue de la Sorbonne, Paris, Se. 
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